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2G With this Number of Harrer’s WEEKLY 
our readers will receive the second Number of 
Harper’s YounGc Pror.s, an illustrated weekly 
journal for boys and girls. 

The third issue of HarrEr’s YOUNG PEOPLE 
will be gent out with the next Number of Uar- 
prr’s WEEKLY. 

A brilliant serial story, by GRORGE MacDon- 
ALD, with illustrations by FREDERICKS, will 
shortly be begun in HARvER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, 





THE REPUBLICAN HARVEST. 


’ § ae general result of the autumn elec- 

tions shows that the Democratic action 
in the extra session has thoroughly aronsed 
the old spirit of the Republican party. The 
party feels that the gains of the war have 
been threatened. It sees in the Yazoo mur- 
der, in the eager acquittal of the CuIsoLm 
assassins, in the injustice and violence 
which have produced the negro exodus, in 
the confessed tissue-ballot frauds and the 
bulldozing, in the plain determination to 
solidify “the South” by terror, a tacit con- 
spiracy wrongfully to usurp the government, 
and to prolong the subjugation of race out 
of which the war really sprang. The au- 
tumn elections have been carried upon that 
issue alone. Other questions of vital im- 
portance have been thrust—as we think, 
needlessly and foolishly—aside, and the old 
Free States, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, have been asked whether 
they would sustain the party which is re- 
sponsible for such wrongs, and they have 
answered no; and if the voice of New York 
is less distinct, it will, with common-sense, 
be clear enough next year. 

It is fortunate that the answer has been 
made so plainly and emphatically this year. 
The disposition of the country is now mani- 
fest, and it is to be presumed that the Dem- 
ocratic party will not add to the offenses 
for which it has suffered. But there is a 
higher view than that of party success 
merely, and that is the common national 
welfare. The interesting question now is 
whether there is any sentiment in the South- 
ern States which will dare to protest against 
the iron-handed despotism by which those 
States are held, and which will seek an al- 
liance with the element of the Republican 
party which is neither hostile nor vindic- 
tive. It must be evident to all shrewd men 
in the Southern States that the old Demo- 
cratic party as such will not again recover 
control of the government. The first month 
of complete Democratic dominance in Con- 
gress since 1860 has produced the Republic- 
an uprising ofthe autumn. The only possi- 
ble Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
next year is some one wholly unknown, or 
Mr. Bayarp. But the fatal objection to 
Mr. BAYARD is tliat he would be a “ South- 
ern” candidate, and the “ North” would be 
solid against him. 

Every sensible man deplores sectional 
politics.. But as we said plainly during the 
extra session, and at the time of the Yazoo 
murder, it is the Democratic party, and the 
Southern crimes which that party justi- 
fies or denies, that foster sectionalism and 
shake the bloody shirt. A Republican Ad- 
ministration showed the way to sectional 
harmony, but it was the Democratic party 
that rejected it. The way remains open; 
but it is not a way which involves the sur- 
render of any Republican principle. In 
supposing that it did, the Democratic man- 
agers made a fatal blunder. The political 
horizon is clearer than it has been for many 
years. 








THE NEW YORK ELECTION. 


As we anticipated last week, and as was 
generally expected, the Republican candi- 
date for Governor is elected in New York. 
The victory, however, is not only far from 
complete, but it leaves the State in some 


doubt for next year. The significant and 
disagreeable fact is that while the returns 
for legislative and other candidates show 
the State to be Republican, Mr. ConNELL 
owes his election to Tammany Hall. In 
other words, if Mr. Joun KELLy had not di- 
vided his party, and if part of the Democrat- 
ic vote had not been thrown for Mr. CORNELL, 
he would not have been elected. In the city 
of New York.be ran seme five thousand votes 
behind his ticket, and there were a multi- 
tude of Republicans in the city and State 
who declined to vote for Governor at all. 
Mr. CORNELL'S election by the aid of Tam- 
many Hall, and the apparent election of the 
Democratic State ticket, is an emphatic re- 
buke of the present Republican manage- 
ment in New York, and admonishes the par- 
ty that there ie an independence within its 
ranks which is as resolute as it is sincere. 


If the party is to be dragooned into the sup- 
port of nominations which totally misrepre- 
sent its character and purpose, and which 
are ed solely to gratify personal malice 
and ambition, and if in pursuance of such a 
policy bargains are to be made with Tam- 
many Hall—a political body which the hon- 
est Republicans of New York justly despise 
as a nest of corrupt politics—there will, we 
trust, always be found Republicans enough, 
as in the late election, ready to protest in 
the most effective manner. The deplorable 
result of the management which against the 
most earnest protest forced the party to a 
disagreeable alternative was not only the 
hesitating and reluctant vote of thousands 
of Republicans for Mr. CORNELL, as a choice 
of evils, but the apparent defeat of the State 
ticket, including Mr. WaDsWORTH and Gen- 
eral CARR. 

Republican orators and journals constant- 
ly and truly assert that the Republican par- 
ty is distinctively the party of intelligence, 
industry, morality, patriotism, and courage. 
It is, then, evident that its natural desire 
for political progress and reform can not be 
scornfully derided by its managers without 
danger. A great deal of ridicule was lav- 
ished during the late campaign upon the 
reformers. The result proves that if the 
views of the reformers had been heeded in 
deciding upon the nominations, New York 
might have been shown to be an undoubted 
Republican State for the Presidential elec- 
tion ; and it is now evident nothing will im- 
peril its vote next year but the same mis- 
management, which, in a State plainly Re- 
publican, would have lost this year’s election 
except for the help of Tammany Hall. 





SCRATCHING. . 


Ir “scratching” be, as Mr. Hitt said in 
Brooklyn just before the election, “ political 
assassination,” the number of political as- 
sassins in the country is dangerously large. 
Never was there so loud a warning by the 
press and by the orators that scratching and 
bolting and pasting were treason and dis- 
honor and the unpardonable sin, and never 
were there such universal scratching and 
bolting and pasting in all the States, and 
especially in New York. This proof of the 
independence of the American voter puts 
to shame the sneers of Mr. BEECHER and the 
other public teachers who seemed to think 
that the whole duty of a good citizen lies in 
voting the whole regular ticket. We pre- 
sume that the voters who scratched their 
city, county, and State tickets, whether in 
New York, Wisconsin, Maryland, or else- 
where, were quite as intelligent and patri- 
otic citizens, and quite as true party men, as 
those who voted the whole, and who gave 
the reason that the Tammany orator gave 
for his conditional willingness to vote for 
the devil, namely, that he should be regu- 
larly nominated. 

With the full knowledge that every man 
in practical politics has of the methods by 
which “regular” nominations are procured, 
there is no more degrading and demoral- 
izing doctrine than that of supporting the 
“regular” ticket, the whole “ regular” ticket, 
and nothing but the “regular” ticket. In 
Richmond County, in New York, for instance, 
the “regular” Democratic ticket, as we said 
when it was nominated, was one of the 
worst ever offered to intelligent voters. It 
was the fruit of that “organization” which 
we are informed is so indispensable, and 

‘to scratch it was, in Mr. Hit1’s opinion, 
“political assassination.” But fortunately 
there were independent and self-respecting 
Democrats enough to “ cut” it and “scratch” 
it, so that all the chief candidates upon it 
but one were “assassinated” by their own 
party friends. On the other hand, Repub- 
licans in the same county were not less in- 
dependent, and although Mr. CORNELL—who 
was opposed for no personal reason, but as 
-@ representative of a system fatal to the 
party—received many KELLY votes, he still 
rau from one to two hundred votes behind 
the rest of the Republican State ticket in 
an average vote of 2500 to 2700 or 2800. 

There was no more cheering or healthful 
sign in the late election than this general 
scratching. It was the evidence of that in- 
dividual independence which is the security 
of free popular institutions. For it is not 
at the primary or at the Convention, it is 
at the polls, that the voter can control the 
management of his party. He can not give 
all his time to fighting “the machine,” but 
he can warn it by his vote. It will beat 
him easily at the primary and the Conven- 
tion, but it can not beat him at the polls if 
he have the constancy to hold by his own 
convictions, and the sense of humor to see 
why the machine tells him that his princi- 
ple is good, but that this is a bad time to 
apply it. Party managers are like the crew 
of the canal-boat. When a passenger re- 
monstrated with the captain for kicking 
them, he answered, “Words a’n’t no good, 
but they understand kicking.” Fine speech- 
es and sound sentiments the managers de- 








ly registers 
edict in making which the voter had no part, 
and could have no-part. The. vigorous 
scratching of this year will prove to have 
allayed. a great deal of irritation, and to 
have put the political system into a much 
better condition. 





“VOLUNTARY” CONTRIBUTIONS. 


At what precise date the practice of rob- 
bing the minor officers of the government, 


under the form of assessment for party ex- 


began, it is impossible to say. It is 
a natural growth of the system of party pat- 
ronage. A man who holds his place by the 
favor of party managers must, of course, 
pay what they demand, or suffer the conse- 
quences. We have heard a Collector of New 
York say that if clerks would not pay, there 
were plenty of men who wished to be clerks 
who would. This was an argument which 
instantly brought out the two, three, or four 
per cent. tax upon the salary, as the case 
might be. But President HayEs has de- 
clared that this assessment shall cease. So 
far as the expression of his own views upon 
the subject can stop it, it has been stopped, 
and many of the gentlemen of the civil serv- 
ice have declined Mr. Richard Turpin’s po- 
lite invitation to “subscribe voluntarily.” 
But the practice still continues, and a great 
deal of money has been recently extorted 
from clerks in defiance of the President, and 
by the dread of future vengeance under an- 
other Administration in case of refusal. We 
propose to make a little “study” of this sub- 
ject suggested by recent facts. 

During the late campaign the Republican 
State Committee of New York, of which Mr. 
ArTuHuR, the late Collector of the Port, is 
chairman, sent circulars to the clerks in 
the Custom-house, inviting pecuniary aid. 
That, of course, the present Collector could 
not prevent, as the mail is open to all, and 
as the State Committee has the lists of last 
year’s and former years’ robberies. That 
the business was methodized, and that the 
lists were carefully checked, with a thought- 
ful regard to the future, is plain enough from 
the fact that the clerks who made no re- 
sponse received the circulars again. Besides 


this reminder, little cards were circulated by . 


affable gentlemen, and if those cards resem- 
bled those of last year, a specimen of which 
we preserve in a museum of such treasures, 
they were as follows: “J. C. PINCKNEY, H. 
G. Leask; Collections for State Committee. 
82 Broadway (up stairs).” We have not 
heard that these affable gentlemen dropped 
their little cards in the counting-rooms 
along South Street or on Broadway. Their 
polite coercion is impossible in private of- 
fices, but in public offices the old tradition, 
and the fear of what may come after this Ad- 
ministration, suffice to squeeze out a con- 
siderable sum, despite the assurance of the 
President in perfect good faith that refusal 
to pay shall not affect the official tenure. 


_The clerks in the service know very well that 


a list of delinquents is kept, and that if the 
managers of the State Committee obtain 
control of the public offices once more, as is 
very probable upon a change of administra- 
tion, there will be short shrift for those who 
have not “ voluntarily” paid the tax. 

But this is not all. The old rate of as- 
sessment was one per cent. upon the salary 
if less than a thousand dollars, and two per 
cent. if a thousand dollars or more, every 
time the levy was made. During the late 
canvass, despite the President’s 
clerks, naturally afraid of future changes, 
went to Mr. ARTHUR’s committee and offer- 
ed ten dollars as a contribution, which was 
refused upon the ground that they were re- 
ceiving more than a thousand dollars salary 
yearly. The committee would accept noth- 
ing but two per cent.; and rather than be 
marked unpaid, and take the unkrewn con- 
sequences, the victims have paid twenty dol- 
lars, which they could ill spare, and which 
the committee had no more right to extort 
from them than from the printers of this 
paper. Still further, it was tacitly under- 
stood in certain quarters, despite the un- 
questionable good faith of heads of offices, 
that a certain class of officers were to pay 
thirty dollars as a “voluntary” contribu- 
tion to the State Committee. But some 
who, from sheer inability to afford more, 
begged to be allowed to give only half that 
sum, were curtly informed that they were 
more interested in the result of the election 
than anybody else, and that if they were 
“let off,” every other man in the service 
would claim the same immunity. Covert 
threats of loss of place were not spared. 
The situation, looking to the future, was 
extremely difficult; and if, upon insistence 
of the clerk that the thing was voluntary, 
the as offered was received, it was 
only with a contemptuous sneer. A receipt 
was also given for these “voluntary” con- 
tributions. The Times justly demands that 





li parties are taxed, 
payer of the minority party 


age a man who will gladly pay the commit- 
tee a hundred dollars at each election will 
easily slip, under some pretense, inte the 
place of him who reluctantly pays ten or 
fifteen. Self-respect, official pride, the 

of retention and promotion by honest and 
efficient industry, all vanish. under such a 
system. And why should the party in power 
wish to reduce the number of offices, when 
the more places there are, and the 

the emoluments, the larger the tax that can 
be levied to keep the party in power? If 
the election expenses of a party can not be 
paid by the voluntary contributions of its 
members, but must be met by selling the 
offices, and by this kind of pitiful extortion, 
party ascendency can be maintained only at 
the cost of public decency and of private 
honor. 





THE INDEPENDENT REPUB- 
LICAN VIEW. 


THERE was no more energetic and efficient 
body of Republican workers during the late 
canvass in New York than the Independent 
Republican Committee, familiarly called 
the “ Young Scratchers.” The machine or- 
gans daily sneered at them; the orators de- 
nounced them and scolded them; they were 
called fools and traitors, and hens and chick- 
ens, and whatever other epithet occurred to 
the wits who held that fidelity to a person- 
al machine was the test of Republican loy- 
alty. But the “Young Scratchers” stead- 
fastly held to their work. They insisted 
that the time had come for self-respecting 
Republicans to refuse to allow the Repub- 
lican party of New York to be marched 
hither and thither as a personal body-guard, 
to feed personal spites, and to “ vindicate” 
personal reputations. 

The Independent Republican movement 
was wholly impromptu, and it necessarily 
had no general or extended mn. 
But it showed the way, and it depended 
upon individual Republicans to follow. 
That its confidence was not misplaced the 
figures of the result of the election show. 
The aim of the movement was Republican 
success, together with a protest against the 
Republican “machine.” For this purpose 
it proposed the scratching of Mr. CORNELL 
and Mr. SouLe. It was evident that the 
Tammany vote would probably give Mr. 
CoRNELL a plurality, and that many Tam- 
many votes would be cast directly for him. 
But the result shows that several thousand 
Republicans declined to vote for Mr. Cor- 
NELL, not from personal hostility, but be- 
cause he represented the manage- 
ment which they believe to be injurious to 
the party, and because the only way in 
which they could make their votes tell was 
by “cutting” him. ‘Thus in Oneida County, 
the home of Senator ConKLING, who nomi- 
nated Mr, CoRNELL, while his plurality, ac- 
cording to the returns as we write, was 863, 
the majority of Mr. Hoskins was 1420. In 
Jefferson the CORNELL plurality was 1237, 
while the Hoskins majority was 1600. In 
many other districts the same. significant 
figures tell the story. The following is the 
Independent Republican view of the result: 

“Mr. ConNELL’s plurality is perhaps in 
round numbers 30,000, and the Tammany 
vote is 50,000. Without Tammany’s help 
Mr. CoRNELL would have been defeated by 
20,000 votes. He has run behind the ticket 


-about 4000 in New York city, about 2500 in 


Brooklyn, and in the whole State 10,000 or 


15,000 Independent Republican votes against 
Mr. CoRNELL, which is a fair notice that not 
less than 25,000 Republican votes will be 
thrown hereafter in an ordinary election 
against. any ticket which is imposed upon 
the party by the sheer brute force of the 


iticians.’ Mr. Soute is buried 
anti-corruption vote. Mr. TILDEN 
blow that ought to knock him out of 
race. Tammany is broken by 

defeat of its local ticket. The Canal Ring 
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; ew York will be surely Republican 
- next year, while under a management which 
has engineered the present result it is by 
no means surely Republican.” These are 
the views of an earnest Republican who 
scratched Mr. CoRNELL and Mr. SovuLe, and 
they merit careful consideration by all true 
Republicans. 





~ SENATOR CHANDLER. 


Senator CHANDLER was an honest, 

shrewd, vigorous man, and a partisan after 
Dr. Jounson’s heart, who held that the 
devil: was the first Whig. Mr. CHANDLER 
held. mach the same view of Democrats and 
Englishmen and the white citizens of the 
‘Southern States. He was an able and effi- 
cient administrative officer, a hearty and 
hospitable friend, and a vehement party 
leader in extreme times. He had the cour- 
age of his opinions, and his political meth- 
ods were of the kind that fights fire with 
fire. To hold that a Southern Democrat 
was not necessarily a rebel, or a Northern 
Democrat a traitor; or to insist that there 
was any need of reform, except that of 
smiting Democrats hip thigh, and turn- { 
ing them out of office whenever you found 
them in—was, in Mr. CHANDLER’s eyes, to 
be a milksop and a mollycoddle, a Sunday- 
school teacher and a sipper of catnip tea. 
He served in the Senate during the three 
years that preceded the war, and although 
not among the most conspicuous, he was 
one of the most uncompromising and frank 
of the Republican minority. At the begin- 
ning of the war he said plainly that the 
government could be saved only by blood- 
shed, and throughout the contest he was 
steadfast for unconditional surrender. Dur- 
ing the administration of JOHNSON he was 
contemptuously hostile to the moderation 
of some Senators, and favored the most rad- 
ical terms of reconstruction. After some 
years of less prominence, the Democratic 
plot of the extra session gave Mr. CHANDLER 
the opportunity of expressing the smoul- 
dering passion of the war in a short speech 
in the Senate about JEFFERSON Davis. 
The vehement outburst of sentiment rang 
through the country, alarmed by the appar- 
ent design of the Democratic party, and 
made the Senator more widely popular than 
' he had ever been. During the recent can- 
vass he took the stump, and coming East- 
‘ward, he spoke in Maine and Massachusetts. 
But: although he was invited to Faneuil 
Hall in Boston, he did not speak with Messrs. 
Evarts and SHERMAN and BLarne in Coop- 
er Institute in New York. He died literal- 
ly in the harness, just after a speech in Chi- 
cago, and in the hour of his greatest reputa- 
tion. : 

A man so“ whole-souled” and sincere and 
courageous, however bitter a partisan, how- 
ever unjust and prejudiced, however unwise 
and hasty, can not fall suddenly in the midst 
of his energetic activity without compelling 
from friend and foe a word of honest admi- 
ration. It has been willingly uttered on all - 
sides, and it is a reproachful satire upon the 
insincerity of politics. Mr. CHANDLER had 
the virtues and the faults of an extreme 
partisan. He despised any other kind of 
partisanship. Yet it was the spirit and 
purpose and methods within the Republic- 
an party that he conspicuously represented 
which nearly lost the Republicans the Pres- 
idential election of 1876. It was the spirit 
of disdainful contempt for the idea of “re- 
form” from the Democratic party which 
blinded him to the fact that the demand for 
reform could not be appeased or evaded 
merely by sneering at Democratic reform- 
ers. It is true that reform is not to be ex- 
pected from the Democratic party. But if 
it be equally true that it is not to be ex- 
pected from the Republican party what is 
a man who desires reform to do? That was 
the question which Mr. CHANDLER and his 
school do not answer, because they do not 
understandit. They retort with Mr. Evarts 
that you must vote with one side or the 
other, or vote in the air. But ifa few thou- 
sands vote in the air, what becomes of the Re- 
publican ? Mr. CHANDLER’s school 
answer that voters were never real 
Republicans. ’Tis a “soft” answer, but it 





the party, of which 
Mr. ented one 
will, of demand for 


which grew out of the war. “But the ond 


fect o' | : 
re: compatibility of reform with opposition 


control of the government | 


CHANDLER served his country through his 
party with all the ardor of his nature. He 
was a warm if not a wise leader, a true Re- 
publican of yesterday, if not of to-morrow. 





A FEW QUESTIONS. 


As friends of the Administration, holding 
that, with all its inexplicable inconsistencies, 
more has been accomplished by it for reform 
in the civil service than by any previous 
Administration, and with confidence in the 
sincerity of the President’s convictions upon 
the subject, we ask two or three questions. 

If Mr. CORNELL, whose nomination was a 
deliberate defiance of reform, and who has 
been elected by Tammany Hall, had been de- 
cisively defeated, and the Republican State 
ticket had been as incontestably vulected, 
would not New York be certainly a Repub- 
lican State next year, as it is not now ? 

If, therefore, Mr. Evarts, instead of sneer- 
ing at Republicans who, desiring Republican 
success, declined to vote for the one candi- 
date among seven who especially represent- 
ed hostility to a cardinal Republican prin- 
ciple, had exhorted them to vote so as to 
help their party and all its principles, would 
not his service to the good cause have been 
as great as it was in confounding that cause 
with the success of an insulting blow at re- 
form and at a reform Administration ? - 

If Mr. SHerMan, instead of urging the 
election of a candidate as Governor whom 
he had removed for cause as Naval Officer, 
had urged Republicans to vote both to se- 
cure Republican aacendency in the State 
and to promote the reform to which the Ad- 
ministration is pledged, would not his po- 
sition have been quite as consistent and 
agreeable as it is now? 

If the Administration, while opposing 


Southern violence and fraud, had refused to | 


abandon its reform principles, would it not 
have been surer of the continued confidence 
of its friends, and of the higher respect of 
its enemies f 





THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


Tue prolonged beautiful weather of October 
raised the familiar questions, When is the Indian 
summer, and why is it called so? The poet in 
“ Evangeline” answers the first question : 

* followed that beautiful season, 

Onee ious Acadian peasants the summer 
Filled was the alr with a dreamy and magical light, 
Lay a8 if new created in all the freshness of child- 


The summer of All-saints is the soft hazy season 
about the Ist of November, which is All-saints 
Day, and its general character is best described 
by Mr. Wizson Frage in his book upon the New 
England landscape. The season is a little later 
than is generally supposed, and its days are read- 
ily observed. 

The of the name Indian summer is dis- 
puted, e have heard Mr. Wzsster say that he 
was satisfied it came, in general, from the autumn 
fires of the Indians kindling the woods, and pro- 
ducing the “smoky” atmosphere. But the most 

i explanation was that of a man whose 
love and observation of nature were inferior only 
toTuoreav’s. He said that the name dated from 
the earliest settlement of the country. The col- 
onists, warned by the early frosts of September, 
began to fear an early winter, and made every 
) But the Indians assured them that 
winter was not at hand, and that there would be 
summer, or warm weather, yet. . When, there- 
fore, the milder-days came in late October and 
N , the colonists said, Phi hates sum- 
mer predicted by the Indians,” the Indian summer. 

Se non 2 vero—if it is not true, it is well imag- 
ined. It is a natural and plausible explanation, 
and ought to stand until a better one can be offered. 





RUSKIN’S DRAWINGS. 


Prorzssorn Norton, of Cambridge, an intimate 
friend of Mr. Rusxry, has on exhibition in 


Mr. Rus- 


would ‘have great value, especially in this 
Country, When es ts ua adleagene wapredincth 

of his work. . Ruskin willingly acceded to his 
friend’s request, and sent him a large number of 
his drawings, ‘with those already in Pro- 





} name of D 





sapless myself to persist in the healthy bent ; and 
my friends mistook me for a ‘genius,’ and were 
minded to make me a poet, or a bishop, or a 
member of Parliament. Had I done heartily and 
honestly what they wished, it had also been well. 
But I sulked or idled, between their way and my 
own, and went all to pieces, just in the years 
when I ought to have been nailing myself well 
together.” 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTH-PLACE. 


Coneress appropriated $3000 at the last ses- 
sion for a memorial to be erected upon the site 
of the house in which Wasnincton was born. 
The design is to be executed under the direction 
of Secretary Evarrs, who has consulted with emi- 
nent artists and gentlemen accomplished in art 
upon the proper form of such a memorial. The 
estate is in Westmoreland County, Virginia, about 
midway between Richmond and Washington, and 
nothing remains of the house but a chimney. 

Secretary Evarrs and a party of friends recent- 
ly made a visit to the spot for the purpose of 
judging from the actual situation what would be 
an appropriate memorial, Among the suggestions 
nothing seems to us better than that of a fount- 
ain, if it can be made practicable. The ever-flow- 
ing mea water, pure and refreshing, is a fitting 
8 
to be 





the character and influence of the man 
commemorated. Statues of him and monu- 
ments of every kind are frequent and familiar; 
and a fine work of the kind, well placed upon the 
very site of the house, could not but be very sat- 
isfactory. Buta fountain, besides its suggestive- 
ness, offers room for bass-reliefs and designs 
drawn from the story of Wasuineron’s life. 

It is fortunate that the decision will be made 
by authorities so competent, and we have a right 
to expect that whatever form of memorial shall be 
selected will be worthy the spot and the country. 





PERSONAL. 


Prince BisMARCK among the living, and the 
Duke of Wellington among the dead, are said to 
have had more orders and decorations than any 
others in the world. The latter rarely wore any 
save the Garter, and it was observed, when he 
lent a famous decoration for some private the- 
atricals at Lady SaLispury’s, years after it was 
conferred, that the case had never even been 
opened. 

—An Englishman happened to be present at 
the Yorktown celebration the other day, and 
after surveying the situation and surroundings 
said, “‘I can well understand now why Lord 
CORNWALLIS surrendered Yorktown; if I owned 
such a place, I would give it be myself,”’ 

—At the reception o—- to Mr. Joun B. Goven 
a few evenings since in the parlors of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, Mr. Gouen made special allu- 
sion to the Church of England Temperance So- 
ciety, with its 14,000 total abstinence clergymen. 
Among the.active men in the movement were 
Bishop Ligutroor, the Bishop of Bedford, the 
Bishop of Exeter, and several others, making six 
in all. Of canons a score or more were prom- 
inent temperance advocates, among them Canon 
Farrar, Canon Duckworts, and Canon FLEem- 
Inc, Mr. Govan also said he must remember 
the fact that Dean Stanuey and the Rev. Mr. 
SpurGeon had recently declared for total ab- 
stinence. 

—It is said that a second series of BisMARcK 
anecdotes is to appear, but it is not quite certain 
that they will be edited by Dr. Busca. 

—M. Grivy, the President of France, is said 
to be chivalric in his truthfulness. On one occa- 
sion M. De Fourrov, one of the ablest and most 
determined of his political adversaries, appealed 
to him before all France as “‘ the man who never 
lied.”” One of his most intimate chums is M. 
Pavur pp Cassaanac. The President is an ex- 
cellent billiard-player, also a good shot—has, in 
fact, all the instincts of a — gentleman 
which he is; or, shall we say, half squire, half 
lawyer and politician? On the whole, the for- 
mer element predominates, for M. Gr&vy is lazy, 
and it is a positive fact that he was very nearly 
refusing the Chief Magistracy from an innate 
dislike of trouble and of being bored. Three 
years ago he said to Gamperta, “ You'll die in 
an insurgent’s skin.’ And he thinks rather 
poor! of Lord BraconsFizLp, of whom he said 

a friend, ‘‘ Disrawii has played such tricks 
with constitutional monarchy as it will hardly 
recover from.” 

—The races at Jerome Park on election day 
recall an incident related in the Life of Alexander 
Hi. Stephens, of a Georgia school-master of the 
UFFIE, who was a preacher as well as 
a teacher, and in the latter character he wielded 
the hickory and took his dram, in all respects 
like the rest of his brethren. was @ t 
mae and took a lively interest in 
ocal affairs of the county. One Friday 
noon, when there was to be next day a horse- 
race at the county town, one of the competitors 
in which was one of his political leaders, he ad- 
monished his boys in the following fashion: 
** Boys, I suppose you know that there’s going 
to be a horse-race in town to-morrow. Now, 
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ness or health of the master of the house. Vis- 
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be rolled in his easy-clialr out upon the 
where he usuall Sie elt areas 
amusement which has become a habit with him 


tJ 


and helps to solace many an hour of suffering. - 


After an hour or two, he returns to bed, and 
rests till dinner, when he rises and fakes the 
head of his table, that being the only meal he 
takes in the dining-room. After dinner, conver- 
perme gh re whist are in order, and at seven he 


—M. Victor Hueco is not indisposed to mag- 
nify his office. At the supper recently given to 
celebrate the one-hundredth representation of 
Notre Dame de Paris ho said, rather picturesque- 
Wi “It is literature that makes rations great. 

t is by Homer and Ai’scnrivs that Athens ex- 
ists; it is by Tacrrus and Juvenar that Rome 
dominates; it is by Rapetats, Mo.tire, and 
Vouraire that France reigns, The whole of 
Italy is expressed in the word Dante, the whole 
of En jand in the word SHAKSPRARE.”’ 

—The Rev. Patties Brooks is proving him- 
self as ‘popular in book form as he is in the pul- 

it. ne eighth thousand of his The Fnjfluence of 

esus is just from the aes and there is no 
abatement of the demand. The sermons of Mr. 
Broogs, Dr. Dix, and Bishop Stevens are all 
reprinted in London. 

—Bishop Peck is undoubtedly one of the 
weightiest men in the M. E. Church, his phys- 
ical avoirdupois going up to over three hundred 
and en | pounds, and one nighé recently his bed 
crushed under-him. The gontleman at whose 
house he was visiting ran wp staifs alarmed. 
‘* What's the matter, bishop?” he asked. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing at all,” ed the b shop; “only just tell 

our wife, if I'm not here in the morning, to 

ook for me in the cellar.” 

—Speaking of Mr. Murat Hatasrzap, editor 
of the Cincinnati , and concededly 
among the ablest journalists of the country, the 
New York Herald says: ‘‘ He is warmly proare 
of in Ohio as successor in the Senate to Judge 
THurMAN. Mr. HatstTean has the gracefulness 
of manner which makes Senator Boorn respect- 
ed, and the strength of character which has made 
leaders in the Senate.”’ 

— Water Hastives, of Boston, recently de- 
ceased, has left the bulk of his fortune, esti- 
mated at $500,000, to Harvard College—the lar- 
gest bequest that institution has ever received. 

—The minute accuracy of some of the leading 
London journals ts astounding. For example, 
the London Telegraph, a paper of enormous 
wealth and immense circulation, spommieg of 
the impecuniosity of American Presidents, says 
that Joun Quincy Apams left his whole prop- 
erty, valued at $10,000, to his son, the subse- 
+ President, Caries Francis ADAms, who 

ied a rich man, having married a lady of great 
wealth.”” 

—Ex-Governor E. D. Moraan has made a do- 
nation of $25,000 to the Manhattan Eye and Ear 
Hospital. 

—Mr. Epson is reaping a rich reward in Eu- 
rope as well as in this country for his wonderful 
and useful inventions, The Edison Telephone 
Hew gar of London, has ordered from the elec- 
trical manufactory in this city 2000 of Epison’s 
chemical telephones for use in London, and is 
considering the advisability of ordering 10,000 
more, In this city they are everywhere being 
introduced. All the large wholesale and manu- 
facturing establishments have them; lawyeis 
talk through them to an office in the new Coart- 
house, and are enabled to keep instantly posted 
as to what’s going on; booksellers and others 
order from each other through them, ard a world 
of trouble is saved all around. 

—The men whose restless activity is now dis- 
turbing the e of Europe are so far advanced 
in years that few, if any of them, can hope to 
witness the realization of their schemes, Prince 
GortcHaxkorr is now in his eighty-second year. 
The Czar himself is nearly sixty-two. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD is seventy-four. Bismarck is 
sixty-five; and Von Mo.tTKe, who ‘can hold 
his tongue in seven languages,’’ is seventy-nine. 
The Emperor Wr114M is nearly eighty-three. 

—Certain London papers have been quite mis- 
taken in their recent announcements about 
George Eliot. George Eliot has not abandoned 
her intention to write an essay on Mr. Herpzrt 
SPENCER, owns to —— ill health, and for 
two reasons—first, that her health is better in- 
stead of worse; and second, that she has never 
even planned to writean essay on Mr. Herpert 
SPENCER. 

—Lord Hoventon has expressed in print his 
gratification that a petition is being got up, to 
which the tures of women only are to be 
attached, for the legalization of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. He says that ecclesias- 
tical opposition is the only serious obstacle to 
the proposed reform. 

—The only man living who was in Congress 

years ago is the Hon. Petze Srracvus, of 

ne, now eighty-eight years old, and entirely 

blind. He was in the United States Senate from 

1829 to 1835, when Wenserer, Ciar, CaLnoun, 

and Beyton were members of that body. He 

was judge of the United States District Court of 
Massachusetts from 1841 to 1861. 

—AnrtTuur SULLIVAN and AnTorneTTz STER- 
Line have each received over $5000 already upon 
“The Lost Chord”—the song which Mr. Suuti- 
van wrote for Madame STERLING less than three 


Scath Carolina, to the abe owed Aid iety 
urch. 
—Lord Lyons maintains in Paris the liberal 


style of btw begvey, Hoe he practiced while 
British minister . ‘ash In Paris he 
has a fine house, his government, 


and $50,000 a year * @ last four rulers 
of France hat al ted im In gps ently. days 

republic he was su to have n 
skeptical as to ie maples ne did not even 
to have new passports printed 
+ “¥rench Republic.” When 
Tila dine with him there was some 
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THE OLD SERMON. 


Tue solemn hush of midnight is brooding over the earth; 
Alone in my state and splendor, I wait for the new day’s birth. 
No sound breaks in on the stillness, no voice in the silence calls, 
So heavy the velvet hangi so thick are my study walls. 
I would sit in the dusky silence, and rest both heart and brain, 
And gather strength for the warfare that day — on again ; 
But a picture comes in the darkness of a place I knew when a boy, 
And it chills the heart that is throbbing with the flush of worldly joy. 
"Tis a simple church in a meadow-land, 
Where I see a white-haired pastor stand, 
Who warns his flock with uplifted hand: 
“Except ye be like the children, 
Ye can not enter in.” 

















There's a glitter and glory around me that is born of a guinea’s shine ; 
I measure a thousand acres, and know that their wealth is mine; 
I hear in the shout of the gaping crowd the homage they bear my name— 
It is written in radiant letters on the glittering roll of fame; 
The sound of the words I utter is echoed from land to land, 
And the helm that sways a nation is trusted within my hand; 
But my heart grows faint like a woman’s when the dusk of twilight nears, 
And I dread the solemn midnight when that white-haired man appears ; 

For soul and spirit become perplexed ; 

I dread the words that are coming next, 

The awful sound of that simple text: 

“Except ye be like the children, 
Ye can not enter in.” 





Long and fierce was the struggle that placed me upon the height ; 
I wrought with a will for the lustre that has made my name so bright; 
I won me a crown of laurel, and wreathed it around my brow, 
And the wounds of the mighty conflict I bear about me now. 
And mine is the right of resting, of pausing awhile in the strife, 
For I fought the fight like a victor, and conquered the thing called life. 
But that picture will come in the darkness, and stifle the fire-light’s gleam, 
Till I pale and shrink like a culprit who is bound in a nightmare dream; 

For I see the old man standing there, 

The lifted hands and the whitened hair, 

And I hear the trembling voice declare : 

“ Except ye be like the children, 
Ye-can not enter in.” 


: WS 
So I sit alone in the midnight, while the ghosts of the past flit by, 
And they warn me with shadowy fingers of the end that is drawing nigh; 
I think of the life within me, of the fierce and resistless will, 
And the frail and helpless body that must lie so cold and still, 
Till the quivering heart in my bosom grows faint and numb with* fear, 
With dread of the awful summons that one day I must hear; 
And I turn with a shudder of loathing from the power I stooped to win, 
And I long for the heart of childhood, untouched, unsullied by sin; 

For the voice of truth falls on my ears, 

And memory calleth adown the years, 

While awed and frightened my soul still hears: 

“Except ye be like the children, 
Ye can not enter in.” 














ANOTHER DEAD HERO. walk, but on his return he was seized with an ill- | of the rebel forces. At the outbreak of the war At the close of the war with Mexico he with- 


Tue death of Major-General Joserpa Hooxer— 
or “ Fighting Joz,” as he was better known in the 
days of the rebellion—which occurred at Garden 
City, Long Island, on the 31st ult., did not greatly 
surprise his intimate friends who knew the con- 
dition of his health for the past two years. l- 
though an invalid, he was generally in good spir- 
its, and disposed to be active. An hour or two 
before he died he took his accustomed afternoon 


ness which soon terminated fatally. 

General Hooker was born in Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1815, of an old New England family. 
His parents meant that he should be a clergy- 
man, but this idea was abandoned, and in 1833 
the lad entered West Point Military Academy, 
where he graduated four years latér, No. 29 in a 
class of fifty. In the same class were Generals 
Brenna, Wiis, Sepewick, etc., of the Union 
army, and Generals Brage, Mackatt, and Earty, 








THE LATE GENERAL HOOKER.—Porocraruep sy A. Bocarnvs, 








with Mexico he accompanied Brigadier-General 
Hamer as Aide-de-camp, and was brevetted Cap- 


tain for gallant conduct in several conflicts at’ 


Monterey. In March, 1847, he was appointed As- 
sistant Adjutant-General, with the rank of Cap- 
tain. 
himself, and was brevetted Major; and at Cha- 
pultepee he again attracted attention by his gal- 
lant and meritorious conduct, and was brevetted 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 








THE LATE SENATOR CHANDLER.—Puorognarssp sr ©, A. Bru—(San 


At the National Bridge he distinguished. 





drew from the service, and soon afterward emi- 
grated to California. The outbreak of the re- 
bellion found him there, and he was one of the 
first of the old West-Pointers who. offered his 
services to the government. He was one of the 
first batch of Brigadier-Generals of Volunteers 
appointed by President Lincotn on May 17, 1861, 
and was, on his arrival, placed in command of a 
brigade of the Army of the Potomac, and subse- 
quently of a division. From July, 1861, to Feb- 
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‘Waxrer Scorr’s work had been in its censures of 
him—made a series of twenty short illustrated his- 
tories for children. These. histories have been 
very widely read by American children, and in in- 
numerable instances they have furnished the only 
historical education of whole communities in this 
country. Gradually, however, Mr. Apporr allow- 
ed the mantle of literary labor to fall upon the 
shoulders of his children, who inherited a liberal 
measure of their father’s talent and application. 
Four of his sons have found places in the Amer- 
ican cyclopedias.. Bexzamrn VavcHan Apsort is 
a distinguished lawyer of this State, and his Re- 
ports, Digests, and Law Dictionary are standard 
booke ; Austin Assorr is associated with his 
brother Bznzamm in the practice of law, and 
is a novelist of some note; Lyman ABporr was 
first a lawyer and then a clergyman, but of late 
years has: devoted himself to literature ; and Ep- 
warp Asport is the editor of the Congregational- 
ist, a leading religious newspaper published in 
Boston 


The ruling motive of Mr. Anporr’s books for 
children, and one which seems to be entering less 
and less into the juvenile literature of to-day, was 
instruction. It was his purpose to amuse and en-— 
tertain, and this he knew how to do without los- 
ing sight of what was to him always the para- 
mount object. Mirth and frolic he introduced, 
but there was always interwoven a good share of 
useful facts that he meant should remain with 
his young readers. “If there is anything clearly 
manifest,” he writes, “of God’s intentions in re- 
gard to employment for man, it is that he should 
spend a very considerable portion of his time upon 
earth in iri: knowledge in all 
the extent and variety in which it is offered to 
human powers. The whole economy of nature is 
such as to allure man to the investigation of it, 
and the whole structure of his mind is so framed 
as to qualify him for the work. If now a per- 
son begins in early life, and even as late as twen- 
ty, and makes it a part of his constant aim to ac- 
quire knowledge—endeavoring every day to learn 
something which he did not know before, or to fix 
something in the mind which was before not fa- 
miliar—he will make an almost insensible but a 
most rapid and important progress. The field of 
bis intellectual vision will widen and extend every 
year. His powers of mind as well as his attain- 
ments will be increased; and as he can see more 
extensively, so he can act more effectually, every 
month than he could in the preceding.” 

There could hardly be a ter contrast than is 
presented by the works of Jacos Asporr and those 
of Hans Curist1an ANDERSEN, and yet both names 
suggest one thought, and that is that they belong 
to the children, They were two great and world- 
renowned contemporaries who have exerted their 
utmost talents for the little folks. The guerdon 
which they have reaped from fame has been the 
applause of childish hearts and voices. The one 
has sent his books from a quiet New England 
home to delight the little ones of the Danish pen- 
insula ; the other, in his cottage home at Odense, 
has written for audiences scattered throughout 
our great republic. The last dealt in romance 
and in fairy lore, the first only in the fairy tales 
of science and the wondrous facts of the universe, 
that need no help from the imagination ‘to make 
them fascinating if properly presented. Hans 
Curistian AnpERSEN died four years ago in hit 
island home; but when the grave closed: over 
Jacos Assotr, America lost.a writer who stood! 
alone in this department of literature, and whe. 
is not likely to have a rival to his é 





A BANK-NOTE, IN TWO HALVES 
FIRST HALF. 


Wer and dreary. It is midwinter: the seuie 
is Kirklington, on the London and ss 
the time, 10.45: just after the night msi Has 
flashed through without stopping—bound for 
Liverpool and the North. The railway officials— 
pointsmen, signalmen, porters, plate-layers—are 


collecting preparatory to going off duty for the | 


night. 

“ Where’s Dan?” asks one of the crowd upon 
the platform. 

“T saw him in the hut just after the 10.46 

*went through. Can’t have come to any harm, 

surely.” : 

“No; he said he’d seen something drop from the 
train, and he went down the line to pick it up.” 

And Dan had picked up someting, It was a 


basket, a common white wicker basket, with a lid | 
fastened down by a oo did it contain? 
Refreshments? Dirty ¢’ ? What? - Y curred. 


A baby—a child half a dozen weeks old) no 
more, A pink and white piece of human china, 
as fragile as- Dresden, and as ly fashioned 
and tinted as biscuit or Rose r. 

“Where did you come across it?” asked one. 

“Lying on the line, just where it fell. Per- 
haps it didn’t fall, perhaps it was chucked out. 
What matter? I’ve got it, and got to look after 
it, that’s enough for me, Some day maybe Ill 
come across them as owns it, and then they shall 
pay me and take it back.” 

“Is there nothing about him? Turn him over.” 

The little mite’s linen was white and of fine ma- 
terial, but he lay upon an old shawl and a few 
bits of dirty flannel. All they found was a dilap- 
idated purse, a common snap-lock bag-purse of 
faded brown leather. Inside was a brass thim- 
ble,a pawn ticket,and the half of a Bank-of- 
England note for £100, 

“What good’s half a bank-note to you?” 

“Half a loaf’s better than no bread.” 

“Yes, but you-can éat one, but you can’t pass 
the other. Won’t you catch it from your wife? 
How’ll you face her, Dan? What ’ll’she say ?” 

“She'll say I done quite right,” replied Dan, 
stoutly. “She’s a good sort¢God bless her !” 

“So are you, Dan, that’s a fact. God bless 
you too,” said more than one rough voice in soft- 





ened accents. 
luck, after all.” 


Winter-tide again, six years later, but this sea- 
son is wet and slushy. Ones. sneae, we... 8 
Kirklington, a long straggling village, whi 
might have slumbered on in obscurity forever, 
had not the Northwestern line been carried close 
by it, to give it a place in Bradshaw, and a certain 
importance as a junction and centre for goods 
traffic. But the activity was all about the sta- 
tion. All the permanent officials had houses and 
cottages there ; in the village lived only the field- 
laborers who worked at the neighboring 

or sometimes lent their hand for a job of navvy- 
ing on the line. These poor folk had a grewsome 
life of it, a hard hand-to-mouth struggle for bare 
existence against perpetual privation, accompa- 
nied by unremitting toil. 

A new parson—Harold Treffry—had come 
lately to Kirklington. He was an earnest, ener- 
getic young man, who had won his spurs in an 
East End parish, and had now accepted this coun- 
try living because it seemed to open up a new 
field of usefulness. He had plunged bravely into: 
the midst of his work; he  aiaamg den 
and down among his parishioners, solaci 
comforting, preaching manful endurance and 
trustfulness to all. 

He is now paying-a round of parochial visits, 
accompanied by an old college chum, who is 
spending Christmas with him. 

“Yonder,” said Treffry, pointing to a thin 
thread of smoke which rose from some gaunt 
trees into the sullen wintry air—“ yonder is the 
house—if, indeed, it deserves so grand a name— 
the hovel, rather, of one whose case is the hard- 
est of all the hard ones in my unhappy cure. 
This man is a mere hedger and ditcher, one who 
works for any master, most often for the railway, 
but who is never certain of a job all the year 
round. He has a swarm of young children, and 
he has just lost his wife. He is absolutely pros- 
trated ; aghast probably at the future before him, 
and his utter incapacity to do his duty by his 
motherless little ones. Jack!” said the parson, 
stopping short suddenly, and looking straight into 
his companion’s face, “I wonder whether you 
could rouse him? If you could only get him to 
make a sign—to cry, or or take the small- 
est interest in common Jack, I believe 
you’re the very man. You might get at him 
through the children ?—that marvellous hanky- 
panky of yours, those tricks: a child 
takes to you naturally at onee. Try and make 
friends with these. Perhaps when the father 
sees them interested and amused, he may warm a 
little, speak perhaps, approve, perhaps smile, and 
in the end give in. Jack, will you try?” 

Jack Newbiggin was by profession a convey- 


“ Perhaps the brat ’ll. bring you 


Houdin, or a Wizard of the North. He was more 

half a professional by the time he was full 
grown. In addition to the quick eye and the fa- 
cile wrist he had the rarer gifts of the suave man- 
ner and the face of brass. He had even studied 
mesmerism and clai and could upon oc- 
considerably by his 


This and the repeated shouts of 
ter seemed to produce some impression on h 
- Presently he looked over his shoulder, and said, 
but without animation : 

“Tt be very good of you, Sir, surely ; very good 
k for to take so kindly to the little chicks. It does 

them good to — a bit, and it ain’t much as 
they’ve had to e’em, lately.” 

“Tt is good for all of us, now and again, I take 
it,” said Jack, desisting, and going toward him, 
the children gradually collecting in a far-off cor- 
ner and comparing notes, 

“You can’t laugh, Sir, if your heart’s heavy ; if 
you do, it can be only a sham.” 

While he was speaking he had taken the Bible 
from the shelf, and resuming his seat, began to 
turn the leaves slowly over. 3 

“Tm an untaught, rough countryman, Sir, but 
I have heard tell that these strange things you 
do are only tricks ; ain’t it so?” 

Here was, indeed, a hopeful symptom. He was 
roused, then, to take some interest in what had 
occurred. 

“All trick, of course; it all comes of long prac- 
tice,” said Jack, as he proceeded to explain some 
of the simple processes, hoping to enchain the 
man’s attention. 

“That's what I thought, Sir, or I'd have given 





you a job todo, I’ve been in want of a real con- 


ancer, but nature had intended him for a new } 


“ Now, Sir, could any urer 
other half ?”” 

“ How did you come by it ?” Jack asked at once. 

“Tl tell you, Sir, short as Ican make it. Con- 
jurer or no conjurer, you’ve got a kindly heart, 
and P’'m main sure that you'll help me if you can.” 

Dan then described how he had picked up the 
basket from the 10.45 Liverpool express. 

“ There was the linen; I’ve kept it. See here ; 
all marked quite pretty and proper, with lace 
round the as its mother loved to 
make the little one smart.” 

Jack examined the linen; it bore a mon 
and crest, The first he made out to mean H.L.M. ; 
and the crest was plainly two hammers crossed, 
and the motto, “I strike”—not a common crest— 
and he did not remember to have seen it before. 

“And this was all?” 

“Oept the bank-note. That was in a poor old 
purse, with a pawn ticket and a thimble. I kept 
them all.” 


Like a true detective Jack examined every ar- 
ticle minutely. The purse bore the name Hester 
in rude letters inside, and the pawn tick- 

et was made out in the same name. 

“T can not you much that I shall suc- 
ill do my best. ‘Will you trust me 
with the note for a time ?” ; 

s , Sir, with the of pleasure. If 
you Goal’ bi Sind tho ether helt, & weukd give 

—that’s what we call him—such a grand 
start in life: schooling and the price of binding 
} him to some honest trade.” 

Jack shook the man’s hand, promised to do his 

F best, and left the cottage. 


SECOND HALF. 

When Jack Newbiggin got back to the parson- 
age he found that his host had an invi- 
tation for them both to dine at the “ Big House,” 
as it was called, the country-seat of the squire of 
the parish. 


They were cordially received at the “ Big House.” 


re during the 

season, who care for us, and we for them, as much 
as for South-sea Islanders, but whom we 

with rapturous effusion when we meet them in a 

sti Ter Jack knew the lady whom he es- 

to dinner as a y dame, who, when 

Sis tas ae tioned, malls Gb seul seat or ke 

as of her other friends. : 
“T have been fighting your battles all day,” 
Mrs. Sitwell. 


| “Was it necessary? I should have thought 
| myself too insignificant.” 
, “They were talking at lunch of your wonderful 
knack in conjuring, and someone said that the 
skill might prove inconvenient—when you played 
cards, for instance.” 
* ©: charitable imputation! With whom did it 
iginate? 
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disgust. 
conventional pluta-pud- 


i 


The conjurer made the 


. . i 
on Sir Lewis’s face; he sneered unmistakably. 
Finally, with an ostentation that savored of rude- 


get it into his hands? He asked forawatch. A 
dozen were offered. No, none of these would do. 
It must be a gold watch, a repeater. Sir Lewis 
Mallaby’s was the only one in the room, and he 
at first distinctly refused to lend it. But so many 
earnest entreaties were addressed to him, the host- 
ess. leading the attack, that he could not in com- 
mon courtesy continue to refuse. With somethi 


like a growl, he took his watch off the chain and 
handed it to Jack Newbiggin. 
A curious old-fashioned watch which 





Say a eg eee nae 


ack looked it over curiously, meditatively, then 












































display of a supernatural 
“Oh, but this is too preposterous 
Mallaby was heard to say, quite angrily. The 
continued applause sedan disgusted him. 
“This is the merest charlatanism. It must be 
ut an end to. It is the commonest imposture. 
ese are things which he has coached up in ad- 


vance. Let him be tried with something which 
upon the face of it he can not have learned be- 
forehand by artificial means.” 

“Try him, Sir Lewis, try him yourself,” 
several voices. 

“T scarcely like to lend myself to such folly, to 
encourage so pitiable an exhibition.” 

But he seemed to be conscious that further 
protest would tell in Jack’s favor, 

“T will admit that you have considerable power 
in this strange branch of necromancy if you will 
answer a few a Ja no 

“ Proceed,” said vely, meeting his eyes 
firmly and without flinching. 

“Tell me what is most on my mind at this pres- 
ent moment.” é 

“The want of a male heir,” Jack replied, 
promptly, and thanked Mrs. Sitwell in his heart. — 

“Pshaw! You have learned from Burke that I 
have no children,” said Sir Lewis, boldly, but he 
was a little taken aback. “ Anything else ?” 

“The memory of a harsh deed you now strive 
in vain to redeem.” 

“This borders upon impertinence,” said Sir 
Lewis, with a hot flush on his cheek, and passion 
in his eyes. “ But let us leave abstractions, and 
try tangible realities. Can you tell me what I 
have in this pocket?” He touched the left breast 
of his tail coat. 

“A pocket-book.” 

“Bah! (@ va sans dire, Every one carries a 
pocket-book in his pocket.” 

“But do you?” asked several of the by-stand- 
ers, all of — _ growing deeply interested 
in jue 


cried 






























The contest between them was now @ outrance 

“ Evidence of what ?” 

“Of facts that must sooner or later come to 
light. You have im that pocket-book links in a 
long chain of circumstance which, however care- 
fully concealed or anxiously dreaded, time in its 
inexorable course must bring eventually to light. 
' There is no bond, says the Spanish proverb, which 
is not some day fulfilled, no debt that in the long- 
run is not paid.” 

“What ridiculous nonsense! I give you my 
; pee rigs Banks of Rogland io for 
F lately nothing—but a ; note for 
F one hundred pounds.” 


“Stay!” cried Jack N 
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stage altercation, perhaps to a quarrel. 
But Jack aris, oases not satisfied. 
p> = As you have me to do my worst,” said 
Jack, “listen now to what I have to say. Not 
only did I know that was only the half of a note, 
but I know where the other half is to be found.” 
“So much the better for me,” said the baronet, 
with an effort to appear humorous. 













“The other half was given to— Shall I say, 
Sir Lewis ?” 

Sir Lewis nodded indifferently. 4 

“It was given to one Hester an Irish 
nurse, six years ago. It was the of a deed 
of which you—” 








had no 
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‘fied To wound be heavily to the fi 
It was a lytic seizure, took him up 
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obtained from a 


Mallaby which first aroused Jack’s suspicions. 
It bore the strange crest—two hammers crossed, 
.with the motto, “I strike”—which was marked 
slixed up af Kittlington station, ‘The inidel 

up at Kit station. initial o 
the name Mallaby coincided with the mo m 
H.LM. Jack rapidly drew his conclusions, and 


3 


a bold shot, which hit the mark as we have 


Mallaby's confession soon re-instated the 
Blockit in after-years had 
the generosity which had 

m to give the little foundling the 
his rude home. 


it 
i; 





THE DEAD SENATOR. 


Zacnanian CHANDLER, United States Senator 
from Michigan, spoke at a political meeting in 
Chicago on the night of the 31st ult. and the 
next morning was found dead in his bed at the 
Having received a number 


and when he awoke he again complained of pain, 
and the belief that he had taken cold 


; 
s 
B 
F 


hand 
ope, Senator, you will arrive home 
safely, and have a quiet time. You have had a 


fight this cam ” ‘To this Sen- 
ator CHanpier replied, “I feel relieved to think 
Tam so near the end.” In the morning the porter 
found him dead in his bed. 





ruptedly from March 4, 1857, to.March 3, 1875. 
October, 1875, he was appointed by President 
to the position of Secretary of the Interior. 
the national campaign of 1876 he was 
of the Republican National Committee. 
R’s recent service in the Senate 
be said, except that he took the seat 
the retirement of Senator CarisTiancy, 
8d of March last made a forcible 

the bill granting a pension to Jzr- 
avis, which profoundly impressed the 
The dead Senator left a fortune of sev- 
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LOST IN THE FOG. 
In one of the poems that ever came 
from Wuirrizr’s pen he writes: 

.“ Stout are the hearts that man 
= smacks of Marblehead, the sail-boats of 
os Scesmagy Seger peal: dle Mpg 
perils as that depicted our engraving on 

928, but every disaster that the treacherous 


the middle of the last century, had carried the 
fisheries to a point then unknown in the history 
URKE, 


ee eee 0 ee 


The first spring is made to the Banks, and 
if this proven tneoseotl, we seckiallee' Sah ahaet 
scenes a -smack on 

: daar i ifoe 

y live’ t depends upon whether 
there are about to keep the crew in 
motion. The cod, when first appear, are 
blessed with prodigi and seize uj 
the bait with the eagerness of hunger. The mo- 
ment the line is tightened, the operation is simply 


i 
i 


(three feet and a half of rail), 
his line and a space on deck for 
gear, which is considered invio- 
These rails are usually about three feet 
e lines are allowed to run out until the 
ikes bottom (say thirty or forty fath- 
which is then raised just enough to allow 
the gear to clear the: bottom; for cod, unlike 
mackerel, do not often show at the surface, but 
| swim at a t depth. The bait used is either 
soft-shell Sis (salted and barrelled) or squid. 
These last = caught by means of a ‘ v cok A 
—a piece of pewter run on a paper of hoo 
uid are scarce and valuable, and are 
onl atnight. Herring is sometimes used ; 
sed Wien olla bait fails, the throat of the cod- 
fish, which is considered a = delicacy among 
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the line, followed 
rapid Lend. ovetiaaalh 
















Toward the southwest extremity of Newfound- 
land, between the settlement of La Poile and Cape 
Ray, there lies a gloomy cluster of small, low, 
rocky islets, rated from the main-land by a 
narrow channel. The melancholy name of Dead 
Islands has been given to them, supposed to be 
derived from the number and fatality of the ship- 
wrecks in the neighborhood. Some forty years 
ago there dwelt on these barren rocks a man 
named Grorcr Harvey, a fisherman fond of the 


ants of the waters, from the hi 
the beautiful little capelin. He knew well enough 
the black bear, gray wolf, and splendid caribou, 
and was familiar with the osprey, ptarmigan, eider- 


snakes, and other reptiles he had never seen, there 
being none in the island, though ro legend is cur- 
rent there how St. Parrick “ banished all the var- 
mint.” One of the commonest domesticated quad- 
rupeds, also, in the country was equally unknown, 
except by report, till on a visit to some settlement 
in Fortune Bay he for the first time encountered 
a horse! His emotions at the sight were akin to 
those of the Mexicans on beholding the steeds 
of the Spanish invaders. The people wished, he 
said, to persuade him into mounting on its back, 
but he “ knew better than that,” though one fel- 
low did ride it up and down several times. It 
was a feat too daring for the bold fisherman, who 
would sooner have mounted in his boat the stormi- 
est billow that ever rolled. 

Harvey's tales of the shipwrecks and disasters 
in the vicinity of his island home were terrible to 
hear, Among other incidents of his life he was 
accustomed to relate that he had been employed 
along with others for five days in digging graves 
and interring dead bodies cast ashore from a sin- 
oe He had @ large family of sons and 

ughters, mostly grown up. On one occasion, 
during = bees eg one Depeteh, full of em- 

ts of the poorer class, struck on a rock about 
‘three miles from his house. Though the sea was 
running high, the old man put off in his punt to 
the rescue, accompanied by a gallant girl of sev- 
enteen, and a brave lad of twelve.. dint of 
great exertions they succeeded in successively 
bringing away the wale of the crew and passen- 
gers, amounting to one hundred and sixty-three 
persons. This was as heroic an action as that 
which excited such general admiration in Eng- 
‘land when Grace Dartine adventured on the 
stormy deep, with her father, off the coast of 
+ Northumberland. Harvey hospitably entertain- 
ed the shipwrecked emigrants according to his 
means, and shared his provisions with them till 
tidings could be sent to La Poile, and a vessel ar- 
rived to carry them away. They remained more 
than a fortnight, and so completely exhausted his 
stores that the family had neither bread, flour, 
nor tea through the whole winter, but subsisted 
chiefly on salt fish. Sir T. Cocurane, then Gov- 


s 


duck, and (pees northern diver ; but frogs, toads, |- 


wen 1 
by six or red pp: saps number of twenty- 
five; bravinga heavy sea, in his 


punt. 

i for tase. oo of the Newfound- 
Banks is never of a gloomy temperament, or 

depressed or overawed by the fate which he has 

seen 80 many of his comrades suffer, and which 

he knows may any moment be in store for him- 

self, His face is rather the reflex of a serious 


upon the bright side 
of. life, and extract whatever there may be of 
pleasure in his hazardous calling. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tan young lady who jres to be admitted to the 
ranks of the legal professfon does not reflect that the 


em aa her ambition would only make her a 


A Mise Gush was elected School Su 
Mono County on Tuesday, on Wed 





intendent in 
7 appointed a 
male deputy, and on Tharsday married him. This 
shows how mean women can be when they have the 
advantage of & man. 2 





The just published report of an Irish benevolent so- 
ciety says, * Notwithstanding the large amoun: paid 
for med dical attendance, very few deaths 
occurred during the year,” 








Room ror tax Monxey.—A humorist leaps gayly 
upon the step of one of the gigantic omnibuses of 
the boulevard, and cries cheerily to the conductor, “ Is 
the ark full?” ,“* No, Sir,” replies the jovial conductor ; 
“we have kept a seat for you. What, ho! within 
there! Room for the monkey, room !” 





Tunes ARE NOT EXACTLY RIGHT.—A careful political 
economist closely calculates that.the women in this 
country might annually save $14,500,000 in ribbons, 
which the men might spend in cigars. 





A Lom Sroru—A kicking horse. This equine 
knocks all, 


A post in the ground becomes decade wood at the 
end of ten years. 


The barber's razor took hold of his beara with a 
vengeance, when he up apologetical- 
ly, PMy dear Sir, I came in to get shaved—not to geta 
tooth pulled.” 


Blunders upon the 8! have often relieved a dull 
play ; and it is that if one actor stumbles, 
Se oe is almost sure to follow hisexample. Charlies 














—— people moat babe g have pe horse ara, 
a pull, a lum; amoke, a run, a bun 
dance, and a wheel write, : *, 


When does a farmer act with great rudeness toward 
his corn ?—When he pulls its ears. 


Rarizoap Waacery.~Waggs went to the station of 
one of our railroads the other evening, and finding the 
seats all occupied, said, in a loud tone, “ Why, this car 
isn’t ig” Of course these words caused a gen- 
eral stampede, and Weage took the best seat. The 
train soon moved off. In the midst of the indigna- 
tion the wag was questioned. 








“You said this car 





wasn’t going?” “ 


ell, it wasn't then,” replied Waggs, 
“bat it is now.” ’ xe 




















DOES NOT A MEETING LIKE THIS, ETC. 
“Hello, Niggy man! Youlee golee West—Melee golee East,” 
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WN VOTING POWER OF THE SOUTH. 


Mr. Caanpier dwelt at some length upon the Election Laws, and claimed 








ie that the Southern end of the republic didn’t want any safeguards put upon 
—_ the purity of elections, because they would interfere with the operations of the 
‘ OR Ku-Klux at the polls. Said Mr. Cuanpier, “Give them permission to perpe- 
>> “~~ trate the same kind of fraud and violence in New York city and Cincinnati as 
Sere —. : : has been perpetrated in the South, and those two cities, with the solid South, 
oe will give them the Presidency of the United States, and by fraud and violence 
— aga : they would hold it for a generation.” 
—— Pte ibe, 
tae, 
= ee 
a icacmreeme see 





THE ROUGH IS READY. 
THE SOUTHERN EPIDEMIC WILL SPREAD NORTH IF NOT CHECKED, 
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GEORGE CAULFIELD’S JOURNEY. 


By MISS BRADDON. 





CHAPTER V. 
“DELAY THIS MARRIAGE!” 


Mr. Leworray went back to Kibble & Umple- 
by’s, and asked if Mr. Umpleby was on the prem- 
ises. -No, Mr. Umpleby had left half an hour 
ago, to return to the bosom of his family in Tol- 


—— Park, 

appily for the eager vicar, Tolkington Park 
was an adjoining suburb, where those well-to-do 
citizens of Grandchester who did not like the la- 
bor of daily railroad journeys contented them- 
selves with a semi-urban retirement in villas of 
their own building, amidst shrubberies of their 
own planting, overlooking the towniest and most 
formal of public parks. It had long been a grief 
to the female Umplebys that, whereas other mer- 
chants’ families of wealth and standing had Goth- 
ic mansions or Italian palaces set in richly wood- 
ed landscapes, remote from the smoke of the city, 
they had only the stereotyped surroundings of a 
thickly populated suburb, and were in no wise 
better off than their next-door neighbors. 

A cab with a horse of his own choosing drove 
Mr. Leworthy to the utmost limit of Tolkington 
Park in less than half an hour. He found the 
Umpleby mansion, which was called Mount Leb- 
anon, although the ground on which it stood was 
as flat as a pancake, and there was not a cedar 
within a mile. It wasa substantial square house, 
with bay-windows, a broad flight of steps, grand- 
jose iron railings, painted dark blue, and surmount- 
ed with gilded pine-apples, and an all-pervading 
glare of plate-glass windows. 

The hall was tessellated ; the drawing-room was 
brilliant in color, and painfully new. Heré Mr. 
Leworthy sat waiting for the master of the house, 
while a young lady in an adjacent chamber fa- 
vored him with a solfeggio exercise, which strained 
to the uttermost a somewhat acid voice. 

“T wonder whether that is the bride singing,” 
speculated the vicar, “and I wonder if she is very 
much attached to my gentleman? Rather hard 
lines for her if she is fond of him, poor child!” 

At last Mr. Umpleby appeared, plethoric, rubi- 
cund, pompous. 

“ Happy to have the honor of making your ac- 
quaintance, vicar,” he said. “Ihave long known 
you by repute.” 

“Every one in Grandchester does that,” an- 
swered Leworthy, pleasantly; “‘I have been too 
often in hot water not to be pretty well known.” 

“Tmpossible to please every one,” murmured 
Mr. Umpleby. 

“Precisely; and the man who tries it ends by 
pleasing no one. I have taken my own course ; 
and though I’ve made a good many enemies, thank 
God I’ve made twice as many friends. Now, Mr. 
Umpleby, I must ask you to receive me with all 
good nature, and to believe that I mean well by 
you and yours, although I have come on a most 
unpleasant business.” 

The merchant looked uneasy. Another great 
firm gone wrong, perhaps; a question of a big 
bad debt. 

“Ts it a business matter ?” he faltered. 

“No; it is a family matter.” 

“Oh!” he said, with an air of relief, as if this 
were of minor importance. 

“You are going to marry your daughter to- 
morrow ?” said the vicar. 

“T am.”- 

“To your clerk, Mr. Foy?” 

“Yes, Sir. It is not the first time that a mer- 
chant’s daughter has married her father’s clerk;- 
[ believe, though it is out of the common course 
of things.” 

“T am here to beg you to postpone the mar- 
riage.” 

“On what grounds ¥” 

“ Before I tell you that, you must give me your 
promise to communicate nothing I tell you to Mr. 
Foy.” 

Mr. Umpleby hesitated. 

“ Mind, it is vital to you, as a father, to know 
what I have to tell.” 

Mr. Umpleby gave the required promise. 

The vicar told his story, beginning with the 
scene at the railway station, ending with the story 
he had heard at Parminter. 

“Were you aware that Foy had a sister ?” 

“T never heard him speak of one.” 

“Curious that, in your future son-in-law.” 

Mr. Umpleby sat and stared into space like a 
man bewildered. He wiped his large bald fore- 
head with the biggest and most expensive thing 
in bandanas. 

“This is a most frightful suspicion,” he said; 
“a young woman poisoned, for you seem to think 
this young woman was poisoned. It is an awful 
position, Every arrangement has been made for 
the wedding, as you may suppose: guests invited 
—some of the best people in Grandchester. My 
wife and daughters have the highest opjnion of 
young Foy. I may say they are infatuated about 
him, His conduct in business has been irreproach- 
able. There must be some mistake—some ridicu- 
lous misunderstanding.” 

“T got Foy’s address at your own office, and at 
that address I heard of a sister of whose exist- 


ence you are absolutely unaware, Do you think : 


that speaks well for your intended son-in-law ?” 
“ He may have had some powerful reason for 
concealing her existence. She may be weak in 
her intellect. She may have gone wrong. As 
for your idea of slow poisoning, that is too absurd.” 
“And you mean this young man to marry your 
daughter to-morrow morning ?” ite. 
“What am I todo? I never cared about the 
match. I have been persuaded into giving my 
consent. My girl had a right to look higher. 
But to stop the marriage now would be—” 
“Simply prudent. Investigate the case as I 
have put it before you. If I am deceived—if 





Mr. Foy for my baseless ° You 
take your own course. I want tosave your daugh- 


marry your daughter. 
prs ge plain facts, and I have no time to spare 
for discussion.” 

Mr. Umpleby would fain have detained him, 
but the vicar was in a hurry, He drove back to 
Grandchester, and to the head-quarters.of the.po- 
lice, to whom he repeated his story. - 
been at work all day, and had done very Tite 
They had discovered a porter at the station who 
remembered the arrival of a and a 
sick lady in a plaid shawl. had seen the 


woman who took charge of the ladies’ waiting. | 
room, second class—always more crowded than | 


the first class—and from her they had heard : 
of a sick lady in a plaid shawl, by. 
a very attentive gentleman, but she could giveno 


account of the | appearance of either. “The 
lady’s face was hidden by a veil, and there had 
been so many people reming in 
the last that there had been no time for to 
observe these two, who came in late. This much 
she knew, that the lady seemed in a kind of faint 
or stupor, and the gentleman had to carry her in’ 
his arms. 

Once furnished with a clew, professional intel- 
ligence was quite equal to taking it up. 

“This woman at Parminter must be taken to 
Milldale to identify the body,” said the chief of- 
ficial in the detective line; “and we must watch 
this fellow Foy, so that he may not give us the 
slip.” 

t He is to be married to his employer’s daugh- 
ter to-morrow morning,” said the vicar. “To leave 
Grandchester before to-morrow would be tanta- 
mount to a confession of his guilt. It would be 
throwing up the cards altogether.” 

. Theapanseie you describe sound like arsen- 
ical poisoning,” said the officer ; and then he and 
his colleague whispered together for a minute 
or 80. * 

“T don’t think there is anything more I can 
do to-night,” said the vicar. 

“No, Sir. You may leave everything in our 
hands.” 

“Precisely. But remember, if you don’t want 
this young scoundrel to be married to a respect- 
able young woman at eleven o’clock to-morrow 
morning, you'll have to look sharp.” 

The vicar went back to the bosom of his fam- 
ily at Freshmead, thinking that he had done a 
pretty good day’s work. 

Before ten o'clock that night two facts had 
been discovered in the biography of Mr. Foy— 
first, that exactly three years before, he had been 
married at a registrar’s office to Jane Dawson, 
spinster, daughter of John Dawson, master mari- 
ner; and secondly, that he, or a man exactly an- 
swering to his description, had bought small quan- 
tities of tartar emetic and small portions of lau- 
danum at divers times within the last two months, 
and at several chemists’ shops in the obscurer 
streets of the great, busy town. 

These two discoveries the police communicated 
to Mr. Umpleby late on the vigil of his daugh- 
ter’s wedding. 

The evidence of the marriage was indisputable. 
Much as ‘Mr. Umpleby was inclined to discredit 
the charge brought against his intended son-in- 
law, he could not disbelieve the legal proof of the 
marriage before the registrar; and convicted of 
having concealed a prior marriage, Mr. Foy’s char- 
acter appeared in a new and doubtful light. 

“T’ll put off the wedding,” cried Umpleby, who 
had spent the evening marching about his house 
and garden in a state of suppressed agitation. 
“T won’t have my daughter married to a liar and 
a trickster. There must be something wrong— 
no smoke without fire.” 

He sat down directly the detective had left him, 

and wrote with his own hand to those Grandches- 
ter magnates who had been bidden to the wed- 
ding. : 
‘* Let these letters be delivered by hand before 
eight o’clock to-morrow morning,” he said to the 
respectable man-of-aill-work, who had been yawn- 
ing dismally in a pantry at the back of the hall; 
“and let that letter be taken to Mr. Foy at the 
Crown Hotel.” 

Foy was to stop at a hotel in Gfundchester on 
the eve of his wedding, in order to be on the 
ground early. 

Mr. Umpleby felt a happier man after he had 
done this deed. He went up tobed more at ease 
with himself, but he did not awaken his slumber- 
ing wife to tell her the unpleasant news. There 
would be a scene in the morning, of course, with 
all these women—hysterics, fainting fits, reerim- 
ination, in which he, the husband and father, 
would get the worst of it. 

Mrs. Umpleby’s lavender moiré antique, her 
brand-new Honiton shawl, were lying in state 
upon the sofa. Would any woman forgive a hus- 


band for upsetting the festival at which those |) 


splendors were to be worn? There had been fuss 
enough about the gown, about the breakfast, about 
every one of the wedding arrangements, and now, 
lo and behold! the fuss had been all for nothing! 

“TJ never liked him,” mused Mr. Umpleby. “It 
was the women who talked me over. To begin 
with, the man’s half a foreigner, and I want no 
parlez-vous in my family.” 

His letter to Foy had been of the briefest: 

“Look round the first thing to-morrow morn- 
ing; I want to talk to you.” 

_The father was up betimes, too agitated to eat 
his breakfast. He carried his cup of tea to the 
study at the back of the dining-room, and paced 
that snug apartment, waiting for Mr. Foy. Up 
stairs there was wild excitement among the fem- 





, iarep tain ith a deprecating smil 

: ly, with a smile. 
“ You. have found out my secret,” he said, 
mournfully. “It is a sorrowful one. Yes, I 


world would have shrunk from her. 

seen her, you might have been prejudiced, you 

might have regarded her as an obstacle to my 
»” 


“You ought to have told me the truth,” an- 
swered Umpieby, sternly. “I learn that a few 
days - this girl was living with you at Parmin- 
ter. You removed her from there in a weak state 
of health. Where is she now?” 

“ At the sea-side.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ At Howcomb,” 

He named a place at least fifty miles from 
Grandchester. 

“ Alone ” 

. “No; with friends of mine.” 

Mr. Umpleby took a telegraph form from one 
of the drawers in his desk, and laid it on the 
blotting-pad. 

“Write a telegram to your Howcomb friends 
at my dictation, to inquire about your sister’s 
present condition. A few words willdo. Thus: 
‘I am anxious about my si lease let me 
know how she is this morning. Answer paid.’ 
The reply can come here. Why do you hesitate?” 

“Because your request implies suspicion. I 
shall send no such telegram. Why should you 
drag my poor suffering’ sister into this day’s busi- 
ness? I have told you the truth about her. I 
have told you whiy I have hitherto concealed her 
existence from you-and yours. Can you not allow 
me to fi her, at least for to-day ?” 

“No, Mr. Foy. I want to have positive proof 
that your account of this young woman js a true 
one. I want to know that she is—alive, and in 
safe hands. When we have settled that ques- 
tion, I shall have to ask you another.” 

The hectic had intensified on the young 
man’s cheeks, leaving the rest of his face livid. 
He wiped his ashy lips with his handkerchief. 

“ What question ?” 

“T shall have to ask you about your wife, and 
when and how you became a widower. 
have you done with the young woman, Jane Daw- 
son, whom you married three years ago at the reg- 
istry office in St. Swithin Street? Was she an 
imbecile too? Were you compelled to conceal 
her existence ?” 

“There is some mistake,” said os earwigge,| 
his resolute tone, but not his natural color, “ 
was never married in my life.” 

“T have been shown a copy of the registry of 
your marriage, or the marriage of a man calling 
himself Gaston Foy, clerk, of Grandchester. The 
name is not a common one. Come, Mr. Foy, we 
needn’t prolong this argument. I never liked the 
notion of your marrying my daughter, though I 
submitted to it to please my women-kind; but 
last night I made up my mind you should not 
marry her; and now, my young friend, there’s the 
door. I wish you a very good morning.” 

“This is strange treatment, Mr. Umpleby.” 

“Not so ra as your own conduct.” 

Gaston Foy took up his hat from the table, and 
left the room without a word. He was medita- 
ting what he should do with himself in the next 
hour, He was speculating whether he should 
have one hour free in which to extricate himself 
from a desperate predicament—whether he was 
not so hemmed round and beset with danger as 
to make all movement on his part full of peril. 

He walked slowly out of the house, down the 
broad flight of steps, and just outside the iron 
gate of the garden a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. : 

“T arrest you on suspicion of murder,” said a 
voice, and Gaston Foy knew that his course was 
run, 





CHAPTER VI. 
BROUGHT TO A FOCUS, 


Tue day had seemed long to the prisoner in 
Milldale jail, although he was cheered by the so- 
ciety of his mother, who spent all the time the 
authorities allowed in her son’s gloomy apart- 
—_ It was a sight As see the brave-hearted 

opposite her son, knit & couvre- 
mad af soft Shetlond wool, and coor Se to be 
as comfortable and as miuch at her ease as if she 





1 crowded 
court, every creature in it 

rg tp yy og 
saw the chain of circumstantial evidence length. 


He had spent a feverish night, given half to 
wakefulness, half to appalling ek at He had 
risen and dressed himself as soon as it was light, 
and now he sat waiting wearily for some sign from 
the outer world, some cheering some 
word of hope. It was only two days since the 
vicar of Freshmead had left him, yet it seemed 


ages. 

Hark! was not that the voice he knew 
so well, the full vibration of tones that came from 
powerful lungs, the clear utterance of a man ac- 
customed to address multitudes? Yes, it was 
be voice, Payers ~_ that cheerful tone 
should belong to the bringer o' tidings. 

He sat with his hands p ardeed od edge of his 
pallet, profoundly agitated, while the ig key 
turned in the lock, and the heavy cell moved 
slowly back. Then the vicar rushed into the cell, 
and grasped his hands, and laid his hand upon his 
forehead in loving benediction. 

“God bless you, my dear boy! You will not 
have long to stay in this wretched hole. The 
man who brought that poor creature to the sta- 
tion is arrested; he came here by the train I 
travelled in. He is now in this j There will 
be a post-mortem to-day, the inquest will be re- 
opened on Monday instead of on Wednesday next, 
and the evidence then produced will prove his 
guilt and your innocence.” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated Caulfield, 
and then he fell on his knees beside the prison 
bed, and poured out the rapture of his soul in 
prayer and oe. 

When he had that voiceless prayer, he 
sat down quietly beside his friend to how 
the vicar had done his work, and how completely 
he had succeeded. 

“Up to last t the evidence against my 
gentleman was only speculative,” he said, when 
he had described all that had ha in Brier- 
gate and at Parminter, “but last night the police 
contrived to bring matters to a focus. Once hav- 
ing got a clew, they worked marvellously well. 
They got hold of. half a dozen p i 
Mr. Foy, who had been vain 
self 
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CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS are not, in a general way, en- 
yet, even outside the 


As a specimen of what we may term “ ornate 
style,” a certain Northumbrian auctioneer 

nounced for sale “# quaint mansion and appur- 
foliage of its stately 


after eloquently of “‘ meads watered by a 
bosky trout stream, and sel by siopii 
and birchen braes,” of “a 
tone to the soprano of the mavis and the merle, in 
glade, in sequestered dell and breezy 
condescended to come to more pro- 
tell those concerned that the 

































occurs on the 12th. This phenomenon is 
anticipated. with eager interest, for the opposition of 
18TT was the epoch of one of the greatest astronomical 
discoveries of the tcentary. Two tiny satellites 
were then found pérsuing their rapid course within 
the glare of light surrounding Mars. And now the 
best telescopes all over the world are concentrating 
their highest powers on the brilliant evening star to 
see if new discoveries may be made, or to learn some- 
thing more about the Martian moons, now known by 
the names of Deimos and Phobos, so called from the 
horses that in mythology drew the chariot of Mars. 





A few years ago a pupil of the late William Morris 
Hunt published a selection from many notes which 
she had made of his conversations in the studio. 
They were hastily jotted down on backs of canvases 
and scraps of dra’ —fragmentary and often 
incomplete. Now anew and melancholy interest sur- 
rounds them. A few extracts will show a little the 
character of the artist : 

“ What makes an eye beautiful? Not the eye itself, 
althongh there are intrinsic forms which we acknow}l- 
edge to be beautifal. It is the a Oe soul, and in 
part what surrounds the eye. Not ‘liquid look.’ 
A snail has that.” . 

“ Won't that picture crack ?” 

“T don’t care if it does! It would be better if more 

ictures Garrets are as essen as galler- 
es. There must bea place in which to put bad work, 
and the more garrets, the more things get sifted.” 

* All notes in music are not high. There must be 
low tones as well. Put in only such details as will 
help the masses. Don't have your work all trilis.” 

“ Why make that drawing look like cobweb trimmed 

ith feathers ?” 


“T want it to look sqft.” t 
“Softness isn't the only beauty. A good deal of 
poe peor Bad fruit is too soft. Remember that a 
"s cheek, if it is soft, is also firm.” 
“ How shail I finish m: 
his eye. 


owl 2?” 
ow you'd better put his body 





j records that a provident citizen before leav- 
ing town last summer for his usual sojourn among the 
mountains posted upon the inside of his hall door a 
conspicuous placard, with this inscription: “ To burg- 
lare or those intending to burgle: All my plated jew- 
elry and other valuables are in the Safe Deposit Com- 
pany’s vaults. The trunks and cupboards contain 
nothing but second-hand clothing and similar matters 
too bulky to remove, on which you would realize com- 
paratively little. The keys are in the left-hand top 
: drawer of the sideboard if you doubt my word. You 
will also find there a certified check to bearer for $10, 
which will remunerate you for your loss of time and 
| disappointment. Please wipe your feet on the mat, 
and don’t spill any candle grease on the carpets.” 


The catalogue of the statuary and paintings at the 








Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart, Haydn, and Gluck 
are among the noble names that may be read upon 
| tombs in the cemeteries of Viennz, but many visitors 
“have been pained to observe the forlorn and neglected 
| aspect of these memorable shrines. Indeed, sacrile- 

» gious hands have defaced some of them. But the muni- 


only keep them in repair, but make them bright and 
beautiful with flowers. 


We understand that the Chicago Tribune proposes 
to begin a spelling reform by omitting we in all such 
words as catalogue, me in programme, te final in eti- 

quette, coqnette, etc., ¢ final in definite, infinite, by- 
; P pocrite, favorite, opposite, apposite ; by changing ph to 
J in phantom, phantasm, phonetic, phonograpby, or- 
thography, alphabet, digraph, diphthong, and all forms 
of theee words, 





Sknichi Yanada, the Japanese attendant of General 
Grant, who served him as interpreter in the Mikado’s 
taking copious 


Not long ago the Indians at Pete Dana’s Point, near 
Calais, Maine, elected a Governor. He was, however, 
unmarried, and it was quite contrary to the policy of the 
Indians to allow him to remain in such an unsocial con- 
dition, so steps were taken to marry him. A commit- 
tee of two was appointed to get him a wife. The Gov- 
ernor braided seven straws together and gave the braid 
tothecommittee. They went to Pleasant Point, and as- 
sembied all the squaws in their ball in acircie. One of 
the committee marched around the circle a 


The frat 


| workmanship becanse a certain lady had been made to 








appear too frequently in my pages. I went home and 
killed her immediately.” 
An English journal passions 


that it may be safely doubted whether a single instance 
can be found of a maa of violent, iraecible temper, ha- 
bitually subject to storms of passion, who has arrived 
at a very advanced period of life. To preserve “‘a 
sound mind in a sound body,” a quiet spirit is all-im- 
portant. 





In Europe it is becoming a fashion for people of 
rank and wealth to travel in private railroad cars. 
These vehicles are smaller than American cars, but 
very elegant, some costing $20,000 or $30,000. 





Many of the mines ov the mountains around Lead- 
ville, Colorado, have ded work, having already 
become inaccessible in consequence of the snow, which 
in places is several feet in depth. 








After the play, drawn from Victor Hugo's novel, 
Notre, Dame de Paris, had “run” for one hundred 
nights, following the pleasant French custom, Victor 
Hugo invited the actors and actresses to make merry 
with him. Moreover, he asked the critica. After the 
banquet the noted author made one of his famous 
“ after-supper” speeches, 


Many deaths are directly traceable to the-excessive 
use of absinthe. The encroachments of this habit are 
scarcely perceptible. A regular absinthe drinker sel- 
dom perceives that he is dominated by its baleful in- 
fluence until it is too late. All of a sudden he breaks 
down ; his nervous system is destroyed, his brain is in- 
operative, his will is paralyzed, he is a mere wreck ; 
there is no hope of his recovery. 








Apple blossoms made their appearance in several 
orchards during the midsummer heat of October; but 
they also made a mistake. They were nipped by a 
chilling frost soon afterward. 





A Staunton (Virginia) newspaper speaks thus of a 
* practical honey-moon :” “A few days ago a young 
lady and gentleman in this county, both in-good cir- 
cumstances, were married at 9.80 a.m., went straight 
to their new residence, to which the groom had already 
ordered new furniture and an outfit for housekeeping, 
and at twelve o’clock they had dinner, which the bride 
hsd attended to. In the afternoon the bridemaids had 
a good deal of fun putting down the carpeta for the 
happy pair.” 


The King of Burmsh has caused a magnificent cradle 
to be made for his child. The frame is of mango-wood, 
incased with sheet gold outside and inside. Orna- 
mental gold-work, with many precious gems, is laid 
over this, and the cradle is swung from a rod by cords 
made of gold wire. The bed is made of embroidered 
velvet. The wardrobe of the baby that occupies this 
cradle cost 5000 rapees. 





Who will dare complain that. books nowadays are 
high? In 1720 a Latin Bible was valued at $150, and 
the wages of a laborer were so small that the earnings 
of fifteen years are said tu have been necessary to buy 
a Bible, which being in Latin, was, after all, practically 
useless to the common people. 


Bismarck is credited with lamenting that he has 
made nobody happy, but, on the contrary, cast great 
numbers of people itito misery, by the threé great 
wars in which he has been engaged. Moreover, he 
says: “‘ What happiness have I derived ffom all my suc- 
cess? Little or none; and I have reaped endless wor- 
ry, vexation, hatred, pain, grief, overwork, and care.” 


Long ago some of the attachés of the railroad dépét 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, noticed that one of the 
Southern trains seemed daily to come to a stand-atill 
at the self-same spot in the dépét. A mark was made 
to designate the exact locality, and for months the 
train has not varied six inches from the mark. The 
control which s good eiigineer has over his locomotive 
is something wonderful. 


The ingenuity exhibited in the differont modes of 
spelling quite a common name is curiously illustrated 
in the following incident. A lumber dealer in Min- 
nesota, whose given name was Isaac, had quite an 
extensive correspondence. His book-keeper made a 
memorandum of every time his name was mispelled 
in letters directed to him, and the list reads as fol- 
lows: Isiac, Hisac, Icaack, Iscac, Yeac, Isaag, Izic, 
Isince, Icac, Isach, Isic, Isiaac, Isaacc, Icaas, Icke, 
Taasic, Aisec, Isaar, Iaasac, Isaach, Iceic, Isaas, Isica, 
Iaac, Iaseac, Izk, I Sic, Issach, Isac, Isick, Issacc, 
Isaace, Iseke, Issick, Isaak, Iisace, Isak, Isaack, Icaac, 
I Sick, Isich, Jaaac, Issac, Isace, Isoac, Isice, Isaic. 

_ A remarkable event has transpired in*Lexington, 
Kentucky, and is thus recorded by the Press of that 
city: “ Since the days of Ben Franklin and the genera- 
tion immediately foliowing, it has been supposed that 
an umbrella is common property. Within the memo- 
ry of the oldest man living there has been found no 
exception to the rule until last week, when Dr. Warren 
Frazier, of this city, was on his way to St. Louis, and 
chancing to pat his umbreila down in the dépét of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad at Cincinnati for a mo- 
nnent, returned and found it gone. He made diligent 
search, but left without finding it. To his astonish- 
ment, when he returned home he found awaiting him 
@ letter from P. W. Williams, of Aarora, Indiana, siat- 
ing that he had taken it for his own, and had not dis- 
covered the mistake until he reached home, where be 
chanced to open it, and found the doctor’s name in it. 
’ He asked what shoald be’ done with it, and when ad- 
vised, sent it per express, prepaid.. This ts an extraor- 
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TROPHIES OF THE CHASE. 


Suxce the great rebellion swept over China 
some of the fairest regions of that empire have 
lapsed into an almost pri condition. Lands 
once cultivated and blooming are overgrown with 
thicket, and one may travel for miles and miles 
without meeting a human being. These regions 
have become a paradise for sportsmen. Nowhere 


in the world is game of every description more | 
plentiful. On page 929 our readers will find | 


some striking illustvations of this abundance. 
They represent the trophies brought back by a 
party of sportsmen after only e short absence 
from Canton. They a sailing vessel to 
take them up one of the small rivers leading into 
the interior. Landing here and there, where the 
prospects of sport appeared to be good, they made 
excursions into the country, and met with such 
good success that they carried back over 700 
head of game, including five wild boars of im- 
mense size. < 

It is a long way from New York to China, but 
we have no doubt that some of our enterprising 
sportsmen may be induced to try their fortune in 
a land where game is so abundant. 





DREAMING. 


Few subjects have been oftener written upon 
than that of dreams and dreaming; yet, fre- 
quently as the theme has been treated, it is of 
that sort which never seems to lose interest for 
the generality of persons. No doubt the subject 
is a vague and to a considerable extent an unsat- 
isfactory one—one upon which you may talk and 
write a very long time,and at the end be not 
much wiser than you were at the begi But 
as long as people dream, they will continue to 
talk about their dreams, just as mankind will 
continue to talk about the weather so long as 
there is rain and sunshine, heat and cold; and 
not only to talk about, but to be more or less cu- 
rious concerning them. We have no wish to 
speak about dreams either from a psychological 
or any other aspect. What it is proposed to do 
is to record a few facts and observations, with 
the preface that the greater portion of what fol- 
lows either came under the writer’s own experi- 
ence, or was related to him by friends as having 
happened to themselves. 

The following shows how a dream may be true 
and yet not true, in a curious way. It was lately 
told to the writer by one secondarily connected 
with the circumstances. The narrator occupied 
lodgings in Edinburgh in company with a friend 
at the time of the occurrence. One morning, 
during the winter before last, his fellow-lodger 
said to my informant: “I had a curious dream 
about John Fleming last night. I dreamed he 
was drowned while skating on Dunsappie Loch. 
I haven’t been able to get the thing out of my 
head. The loch will be bearing to-day. Sup- 
pose we walk over after office hours and see the 
skating ?” 

The two young men took their way in the aft- 
ernoon to Dunsappie Loch. There, sure enough, 
among the skaters was their friend John Flem- 
ing. Portions of the ice were in but an indiffer- 
ent state for skating,and the two young men, 
who were not themselves skaters, warned their 
friend off the dangerous ground. But the skater 
made somewhat light of their fears, and showed 
himself more bold and venturesome than was 
quite judicious in the circumstances. However, 
no mischance befell, the skater finished his sport 
unscathed, and the dreamer of the dream and 
his companion, my informant—the former fet 
deal] relieved in mind—returned home. ile 
the dreamer was looking over the Scotsman next 
morning, one of the first things his eye fell upon 
was a paragraph recounting the death on the 
previous day of a young man named John Flem- 
ing, who had been drowned while skating. It 
was of course some other John Fleming—another 
young man of the same name. 

In the above, though I have changed the name 
of the chief actor, the circumstances happened as 
here set down—the form in which they were nar- 
rated to me by one in whose good faith I have 
implicit trust. Some may regard this as a more 
curious result of the dream than if the friend of 
the dreamer had been drowned. It would almost 
seem to show that dreams may make mistakes in 
the sense of going astray and visiting the wrong 
people. 

A well-known and esteemed Edinburgh advo- 
cate, now dead, used sometimes to relate the fol- 
lowing. While at school one of the studies in 
which he was most successful was mathematics. 
During the last sessions of his school life he was 
trying hard for one of the mathematical prizes. 
Another youth and himself were running a neck- 
and-neck race for the coveted honor. On regu- 
larly recurring days the boys in the class were 
set problems to work in a given time. Each of 
the rivals had done all the exercises correctly up 
till almost the end of the term. At length our 
boy was fairly baffled by one problem—the last 
that was required to be done. By no amount of 
labor and pains could he succeed in solving it. 
On the evening»before the day on which the ex- 
ercises were to be given in, he had puzzled at the 
obdurate problem late into the night. At last, 
still completely baffled, and mentally and bodily 
wearied by his long work, he gave way, boy-like, 
to a flood of tears of.vexation and mortification, 
and in this state went to bed. During the night 
he dreamed that he was again engaged in solving 
the problem, and that he worked it out rapidly 
and easily to what he felt sure was the correct 
result. Then a deep and dreamless slumber suc- 
ceeded, which lasted till morning. When the boy 
rose, instead of there remaining to him only a con- 
fused recollection of having dreamed about work- 
ing at the problem, he sat down, and there and 
— solved the exercise without the slightest dif- 

culty. an 


It is not, of course, an uncommon thing for 





been exercising their 
but the above is one of the few in- 


not, : 
Campbell was engaged in composing 
Warni "he became perplexed as to how he 
should put into rhythmical shape an idea 
which was working in hié brain. He had been 


* of lif es me mystical lore, 
Pep pen ay dt oe before.” 
The poet then went to sleep again. In the morn- 
ing he made a single alteration in the couplet, 
writing for “events to come,” “coming events,” 
the shape in which, of course, the lines appeared 
in the completed poem. 





Aparrapo 878, Havana, Cus, Oct. 29, 1879. 
Gentlemen,—I am happy to say that your As- 
bestos Roofing has proved, up to the present 
ime, quite a success, having perfectly stood the 
high temperature and heavy rains of this climate. 

Your obedient servant, 

Marquis pe Monrexo. 

To the H. W. Johns Mfg. Co., 87 Maiden Lane, 
New York.—[{Com.] 





Cmioaco, March 1, 1878. 

Messrs. Joserpn Buanerr & Co., Boston: 

Gentlemen,—In the fall of 1877 I used Jonas 
Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy, and received im- 
mediate relief. And I would most cheerfully 
recommend it to any person troubled with Hay 
Fever or Asthma. Mrs. R. Saermany, 
—{ Com.] No. 180 Ellis Ave. 





AstHua.—Thousands of the worst cases of 
Asthma have been relieved by using Jonas 
Whitcomb’s Remedy. In no case of purely 
Asthmatic character has it failed to give relief. 





As the winter approaches, it behooves every 
one using steam to see that their boilers and 
pipes are properly protected. The most econom- 
ical non-conducting coverings are those made of 
asbestos. H. W. Johns Mfg. Co., 87 Maiden 
Lane, New York, Sole Manufacturers.—[ Com. 





Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—[{Com.] 





Hemorgnoms certainly cured by Barlett’s Pile Sup- 
pository. “The Old Doctor’s Legacy,” a pamphlet on 
the disease and treatment, mailed free, or on receipt of 
$1 00 (currency or stamps) a box of ye gee 
and the book will be led. Sold by d ists. Ad- 
dress Baxuterr Co., 815 Filbert St., Phila Com.] 





Ever since 1780, Walter Baker & Co.’s Choco- 
late and Cocoa preparations have been the stand- 
ard of purity and excellence, and may be had 
from all grocers.—[ Com. ] . 





H. W. Jouns’ Asbestos Liquid Paints are strict- 
ly pure linseed-oil paints and contain no water. 
They are the best and most economical paints in 
the world. Send for samples.—[ Com.] 





STUTTERING cured by Bates’ + Vie Send 
for description to Suarson rf Co., Box N.Y.-(Com.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—OCOMFORTING. 
“By a thorongh knowledge of the laws 
which the of and nutri- 
Pe ee 
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which may save us many heavy ’ bille, It 
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Civil Service Gazette, ‘ 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3s and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & 00., Homeopathic Chemists, : 


Lenpon, Ene. 






Absolutely pure. 
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NIXON'S COPYING PAD. 


A cheep simple, and ‘ect method for the instant 
reproduction of 50 to 100 copies of any writing, draw- 
ing, &c. Electric Pen, Papyrograph, &c., completely 
outdone. Every one his own printer. Post Card size, 
60c.; Note, T5c.; Letter, $1 00; Legal, $1 25; by mail, 
postage prepaid. Agents wanted. 


ED. H. NIXON, 52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


MISNOMER. 


4p DROPS OF . 
Constitution Water, 
THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE 8 STONE IN THE BLADD - 
TARRH OF TH oe a Rt 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, HOOD WEAKNESS. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 


For sale by all Draggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


ESTERBROOK’S ‘Fens: 


PENS. 











SKATES| ™umreiua 





For Sale by all tioners. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., New Youx, | 


BER 22, 1879, 





The publishers of this journal propose to furnish 
the boys and girls of America with a first-class illus- 
trated weekly, full of amusement and instraction, at 
a price which will place its advantages within the 
reach of every family in the country. 

It will contain attractive serial stories, beautiful 
illustrations, short tales, poems, anecdotes, sketches 
of foreign countries, narratives of daring and adven- 
ture, suggestions for games and athletic exercises, 
wit and humor, Editor’s Post-Office Box, etc. —in 
short, everything that can stimulate and satisfy the 
intelligent curiosity of boys and girls. Every effort 
will be made to furnish variety, and to make each 
successive Number more attractive than ite prede- 
cessor. 

Harrer’s Youne Pgorxe will be issued every Tues- 
day, beginning on the 4th of November, 1879. 


TERMS. 

Four Cents a Number. ‘ia 

Single subscriptions for one year, $1 80; five sub- 
scriptions, one year, $7 00—payable in advance. Post- 
age free, ‘ 

Subscriptions may begin with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber desires to commence with the Number 
issued after the receipt of order. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Mone: 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxium Square, New Yors., 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 

Ra Thirteen Numbers of Hanrze’s Youre Prorgx 
will be furnished gratuitously to every yearly subscriber 
to Harpre’s Weexty for 1880; or, Harper's Youre 
Prorie and Harrer’s Weexty will be sent to any ad- 
dress for one year, commencing with the first Number 
of Haurzr’s Werxty for January, 1880, on receipt df 
$5 00 for the two Periodicals. t 
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)  ANGOSTURA BITTERS, 


An excellent 
used 








Pottery and Porcelain. = 
Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 
With Tables of Factory and Artiste’ Marks, for-the 
Use of Collectors. By Wri11am C, Paie, LL.D. 
Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and» Unent 
Edges, in a box, $7 00. 


The Ceramic Art. 
A Compendium of the History and Manufacture 
of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jmoue J. Youne. 
Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


The China Hunters Club. ; 


By the Youngest. Member. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Modern Dwellings. 


Modern Dwellings in Town and Country, adapted 
to American Wants and Climate. In a Series of 
One Hundred Original Designs, Comprising Cot- 
tages, Villas, and Mansions. With a Treative on 
Furniture and Decoration.. By H. Hupson Hotty. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 60, 


Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By 8S. G. W. Benszamew. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Tiluminated and Gilt, $8 50. 


Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 
By Harerer Prescorr Srorrozp.  Iustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


Art Education Applied tq Industry. 
By Colonel Gzoras Warp Nionots. 
8vo, Cloth, and Gilt, $4 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN” SQUARE LIBRARY, 


1, Is He Popenjoy ? by Anitiny Trollope...... es 


2. pyofaCrime. By Victor Hugo.......... 10 
8, The EATS x trscawhagise i¥eeeees 20 
4. Paul Knox, Pitman. By J. B, Harwood,...... 10 
5. My Heart's in the Highlands. ....... shee scess . 10 
6. Henriette. By Ernest Dandet.............. -. 10 
1. Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. By M. Patrick.. 15 
8. A Beautiful Woman. By Leon Brook......... 10 
9. Honor’s Worth. By Meta Orred.............. 15 
10, Kingsdene. By Mre. Fetherstonhangh........ 10 
11. Cleveden. oe rate painee hese sevseos 10 
12, The People of Turkey.............. . 15 
18. The Young Duke. By Benjamin Disraeli. rae b>) 
14. Haverholme. By Edward Jenkins............ 10 
15. “Bonnie Lesley.” .By Mrs. Herbert Martin... 15 
16. The Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G..... 10 


17. Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold........... 10 
18. The Bubble Reputation. By Katharine King. 15 
19. Among Aliens, By Mrs. F. E. Trollope. Iil'd.. 15 
20. Guy Livingstone, By George A. Lawrence,... 10 
21. Time Shall Try. By Mrs. F. E. M. Notley.... 15 
22. Evelina. By F. Burney (Madame D’Arblay)... 15 


28. The Bachelor of the Albany............... Sa 
24. Auld Lang Syne. By W. Clark Ruseell........ 10 
25. Macleod of Dare. By William Black.......... 10 
26. The Mistletoe Bough..................0.00000+ 15 
2%. Rare Pale peak ccsbes bx cadens icna ae 
23, Love's Orosees. By F. E. M. Notley CERO e CCE Ee 15 


$9, Light and Shade. By Charlotte @. O'Brien... 10 
80. Christians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 
81. Elinor Dryden. By Katharine 8. Macquoid... 20 
8%. The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O’Flanagan... 15 
83. The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.. 15 
84. Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 
85. Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier....... 10 


86. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............. 15 
8%. An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trollope.... 10 
88. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ 15 
39. A True Marriage. By Emily Spender......... 15 
40. Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart............ 15 
41. Within Sound of the Sea...... Gieiabe ssbesduees 10 
42. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
43, Vixen. By M. E. Braddon..... atancoe ee cose, 
44. Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant...... 15 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 


46, The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
41. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 
48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 


49, The Cloven Foot. By M,E. Braddon...... aoee We 
50, Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
Sl. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders......... + I] 
62, That Artful Vicar............. wadanee Ee FS 15 


58, Under One Roof. By James Pay... -- 16 
Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought Home 
St Betrom the Rast, “By Alex Wm. Kioglake... 10 
6. ‘Fora Dream’s hae By Mrs. Herbert Martin. “* 

66, Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.. 
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58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt... weecee 15 


60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin........... - 10 
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2, LS... Zolus and the British Frontiers. ig 
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68. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... 15 
64. The Honee of Lys. By Maj.-Gen.W.G. Hamley. 15 
65, Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray........ 15 
66. The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. 15 
67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 15 


68, The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ 15 
69. ‘Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik.............. 15 
10. The Gypsy. By G. P. R.James...... Seis e 15 
71. The Life of Charles James Mathews......... 15 
72, Moy O’Brien. By “ Melusine”..... Coad 60 10 
78. Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope... 15 
14. The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Sterndale..... 16 


15. The Two Miss Flemings...............+.-+5++ 15 
76, Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Anne Beale.. 15 
Tt. Reuben Davidger. A Story for Boys......... - 15 
48. The Talisman. . By Sir Walter Scott, Bart..... 15 
7%. The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens... 20 
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[HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year ...........$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year:............... 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harren’s Macazine..... 

Haprer’s Wrexrx....... 
es Bazan......... 

Hanpre’s Magazrer..... 

Harexr’s Weexty....... 

Haneer’s Magazmx..... : 

Bintees Savas... } one Yea tentecee os. 700 

Harper's Weexty....... 

Hazrzn’s Bazar......... } One Faas oscccccese 700 


Harrer’s Weexry....... 
Harper's Youne beans For Year 1880 omly. 5 00 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical cnrrent at the time of receipt 
“ order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 

ise directs. 


" penittaweke should be made by Post - Office 
Momey Order or Draft, to avoid chance of Joss. 


, Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxim Square, New Yorx. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $8 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Wrexty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nishéd for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 59 volumes of the Magazinz, 22 volumes 
ofthe Wzxxty,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 








per’s Weexiy and Bazar render them advantageous }, 


mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be ineerted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line. 


Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 


Address : 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Squaré, New York. 
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The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
With a Sketch of his Public Services, by 
H. H. Werp. _ Illustrated by John G. 
.Chapman. 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


$2 $2 CHARM PRESS 350 oy 
Seat 


8c, stamp Lt A. 
WwW. lrg leo N. Ninth St., Philada. 
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PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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LIES , COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
OF LAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT +4 2 success and a pom for which 


nations should feel [care See * Medical 
Pros” Lanest.* BB tish Medical Jou ” &e. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 


Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


Label. 
in Jand increased tenfold in 
en iption Eng 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
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peg paw nag ba AVID & CO., 48 Mark 


Sold wholesale in New York b PARK & TILFORD, 

SMITH & VANDERBEE ER, Ky MERRALL, & 

CONDIT, McKESSON & OBBING Ka F. B. 
URBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & SON 








The Waverley Novels 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Sir WALTER “hOOr?. Bart. 
Printed from large new type. 
With 2000 Illustrations. 


THISTLE EDITION: 48 volumes, bound in 
Green Cloth, $1 00 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Extra, $2 25 per volume. 


HOLYROOD EDITION: 48 volumes, bound 
in Brown Cloth, 75 cents per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $2 25 per. volume. 

POPULAR EDITION: 2 volumes (two vols. 
in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per volume; 
in Half Morocco, $2 25 per volume; in Half Mo- 
roceo, Extra, $3 00 per volume, 

Each of the above editions contains the fall num- 
ber of 2000 Lllustrations. 
Printed from LARGE NEW TYPE, on HAND- 

SOME PAPER, and are the 


CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST LEGIBLE 


Editions of these favorite novels ever offered to the 
American people, 


Complete sets in boxes, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. 

HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin Dic- 
tion Founded on the Translation of “ Freund's 
Lati an Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. Anvrews, 
LL.D. ap omven Enlarged, and in great part Re- 
written ELD» Proteeor T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Cuarurs 


Suogr fessor of a a Gotumabin Col 
lege, vitoyal 8v eo: te Boards, 
Unent, a i Sheep, cp 0 Half Leather, 
$10 50; Full denen, $12. 

1 


WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. Chosen and Edited by 
Marmusw Axgnotp. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
iil. 
Toe & PRINCESS IDLEWAYS. A Fairy Book. 


By 
W.J. Hays. Lllustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
7S cents. 


Iv. 

TYROL AND THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. By 
Groner E. Wanine, Jr. Beautifully Dlustrated. 
8vo, Dluminated Cloth, $3 00. 

% 

LESSONS FROM MY MASTERS: Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, and Ruskin. By Perxe Bayne, M. » LL.D. 
18mo, Cloth, $1 75. : 


WHAT MR. DARWIN SAW fa his Voyage Round the 
World in the Ship “Beagle.” Adapted for Youth- 
ce Readers. Maps and Illustrations. 8yvo, Cloth, 


Vil. 
THE TELEPHONE, the ag and the Pho- 
nograph. By Count Du Monogt, Membre de "In- 
stitut. Authorized Translation, with Additions and 


Corrections by the Author. With 70 Ilastrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. vite, 
I 


REUBEN DAVIDGER. The Adventures of Reuben 
Davidger; Seventeen Years and Four Months Cap- 
tive among the Dyaks of Borneo. A Story for Boys. 
By James Grexnwoov. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


IX. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION. By 
Epwarp A. Frerman, D.C.L., LL.D. 82mo, Paper, 
25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 


x. 
FOOD AND FEEDING. By Sir Hexry Tuomrson. 
8%mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 8 cents. 


XI. 
AFTERNOONS WITH THE POETS. A Critica) 
Stady of the Sonnet. By C. D. Desuizr. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


CHAPTERS ON ANTS. ‘By Masry Treat. 82moy, 
Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 85 cents. 


xill. 

MOTLEY'S HISTORIES. New Cheap Edition. 
8vo, Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Hdges and 
Gilt Tops. 

The Dutch Republic. 8 yols., $6 00. 

The United Netherlands. 4 vol., $8 00. - 

John of Barneveld, 2 vols., $4 00. 

Sold only in Sets. 

The original Library Edition, on larger r, of 
Mr. Motley’s Histories can still be su ied : Phe 
Dutch Republic,” 3 -vols.; ‘The History of the 
United Netherlands,” 4 vols. ; ; Life and Death of 
Jobn of Barneveld,” 2 vols. | Price per volume, in 
Cloth, $3 50; in Sheep, $4 00; in Half Calf, $5 75. 

The volumes ‘of this original edition sold separately. 

XIV. 

A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, and 

oe By. Anna E. Dickinson. 16mo, Cloth, 


A TRUE REPUBLIC. 2) Au BERT Stickngy. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER &- BROTHERS, New York. 





The Bertrams. By Antony Tro.torg, 15 cents, 
Sense and Sensibility. By Janz Austen, 165 cents. 
Cousin Henry. By Anruony Trou: ore 10 cents. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By ‘the Author of “ John Hali- 
fax,Gentleman.” f0 cents. 


Madge Dunraven. By the J Author of ‘‘The Queen of 
Connaught.” 10 cents, 


The Sunken Rock. By Groner Curries. 15 cents. 
The Pickwick Papers. By Cuanuzs Dioxens, 20 ctz. 
The Talisman. By Sir Wares Soort, Bart. 15 cts. 
Burning their Ships. ‘By Banust Puttiirs, 20 cents. 
Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Axnz Brae. 15 cts, 
The Two Miss Flemings. "15 centa. 

The Afghan’s Knife. By R A. Srmenparr. 15 cents. 
Framley Parsonage. By Awenowx Tro.tops. 15 cta. 


Moy O’Brien. By “ Melueive.” 10 cents, 


. The Bar-Maid at Battleton. By F. W. Ronunsor, 
15 cents. 


The Gypsy. By G. P.R. James. 15 cents. 
Wassail. By Colonel Cuartes Hamury. 20 cents, 
Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Cra. 16 cents. 


o@” Haxrree & Baorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


¢a~ Haurrr’s Caratocus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 
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NOTICE NOV.5%1B879 


“I WAS NOT 


IN THAT Jae SS 
IT WAS ee 
COL. PILDEN: 

‘$8 U TELDON. 





aT 
CIPHER 
AWULE Vi & 
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ESTABLISHED 1820. 


0.6, GUNTHER’S SONS 


(Late 602 and 604 Broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 284 St., NEW YORK. 


SEAL SACQUES and CLOAKS 


{In all qualities and sizes, of English Dye), 


FUR-LINED CIRCULARS AND WRAPS, 


Fur frimmings, Mats and Robes, 
ALL OF THEIR OWN MAKE; 
In New Styles, Large Assortment, and Low Prices. 


Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


Park, Lynch, & Co, commission Merchants. 


Refer to Ball, Hutchings, & Co., Bankers. 


my ANANTINES CO. 


827, 829, 831 Broadway, 
IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 
Japanese, 


Chinese, and 
India Goods. 


PERSIAN and TURKISH 
RUGS AND CARPETS. 


Wholesale and Retail. 











The ESPECIAL ATTENTION 
of THE TRADE is invited to their 
a Immense Stock and Extreme 


ARTISTIC — 
WOOD MANTELS 


IN EBONY, MAHOGANY, OAK, &. MIRRORS 
AND CABINET TOPS TO MATCH. 


Open: Fireplaces for Wood or Coal, 


In Tile, Bronze, Nicke], Brass, or Iron. Brass 
Andirons, Fenders, Fire Setts, &. 


T. B. STEWART & CO., 


75 and 77 West 23d Street, New York. | 





“GONSOLATION” 


A Magnificent Prize! 


beautiful and splendid re- 
inhart’s Great Picture, “ Con- 


A marvelous} 


Demorest’s Monthly 
and sent free of tran on 50c. extra, ora 
choice from twelve othe er valuable premiums. 


"GONSOLATION” 


This celebrated Oil Painting has been 
duced —— = aes yo that itis is im. 
penton em from theo! a! 
eel ie publisher. of Demorest’s Tluatrated 


— 


Jost Sagres, oh after F ghee aswre negotiations 
and rg an cost, has secured the 
pet! 4s ye for the pur SP of presentin, one to 
each $8 subscriber 


ensable Tammi } 
NINGS DEMOREST, "asi 14th 8t., New Yor, 


“CONSOLATION.” 
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; itil! onl 
It wore"! 
1 ul USUFRUCT. 


: eae 
| ilk MORE radishes 


mah hs = 


BARRELS. 
pt ) 
Wl éthui - 


WE MEET i? 
AT ‘ 


PHILIPPI 


—_. 


NEW YORE WAS CARRIED, BUT NOT BY THE DEMOCRATS. 


Tae Mummy. “Bless you, my children.” 





|| The Chickering 


PIANOS 





Have received the Recompense 
and pent ‘Wlatsorine Pt etc whenever 
‘ ag 


and exhibited. ONE mo riaemay pet 
tors. CATALOGUES (ree) mailed on aeeattek te 


Chickering & Sons, 


130 Fitth Ave., N, ¥. City. i 





PERA AND FIELD GLASSES of the 


Err pricks a Gs eee 


AND. NOT 
WEAR OUT. 


Me bey ST. 











We invite strangers visiti York to 
call at our store pap ting K Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twenty -ninth ,and inspect 
our large collection of rich and rare Porce- 
lain, Antique Furniture and Embroideries, 
French Moderation and were 
also, gveryibitg that is new and desirable in 
fine Jewelry, Diamonds, Rubies, 
Sapphires, and other precious stones. . 


‘HOWARD & CO., 
264 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





| FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, seorntaie Md. 


ta” Send for Price-List, naming your Co" 














THIRTY ¥ 
BRONCHIAL T Aas 
duced 


Go z Pg COLD or SORE 
Pc a4 85 O x otf. yd fh ’ 'y 
in aewene ; 






KES, with fac-simile of the 


Bh Sliema 


PRICE ; 28 CENTS, 50 CENTS, AND $1 PER BOX. 
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of c2rer0 “09 “RB 'a 














CON NGRESS $8 WATE Ri sien 

ser echds or toate teen eedaom kook, 
osha iateepal , and tends to the mu- 
cous memb All mineral waters are dan- 
gerous irritants may be known by an acid 














DIAMONDS, 
sate Vin DD, 


WALTHAM WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Only Store, 171 Broadway, Cor. Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


MARSHALL'S 
»,| PREPARED CUBEBS 
nd Cigarettes, 


‘4 ‘}, 























DON'T. It is as harmless as water, and has 
reer 








GENTLEMEN'S HATS |: 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ANY 


Se 









719 and:1105 Broadway, ‘New York, | Ss 
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